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"...the best statement of aesthetics that I know, is by 
James Joyce in the Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man . 
Young, male artists very often have to get the matter 
straight in their head before they can let their action move, 
and Joyce worked this thing out sublimely, and the aesthetic 
that I'm about to describe is that which sustained him 
through the length of his career, which is that of the 
greatest novelist of the twentieth century. 
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" — he distinguishes between what he calls proper and 
improper art, and proper art means, art performing a function 
which is proper to art, the kind of function that only art 
can serve. And improper art is art in the service of some¬ 
thing else... Proper art, says Joyce, is static, and improper 
art is kinetic. Now, kinesis, as you know, means movement, 
and stasis, as you know, means standing still. Kinesis, 
improper art, is kinetic in that it moves the observer 
either to desire (positive), or to loathe or fear (negative) 
the object represented. That's clear and simple... art that 
moves you to desire is pornography... all advertising art is 
pornographic. You're going through a magazine and you see a 
picture of a beautiful refrigerator, and beside it stands a 
lovely girl, and you think, 'I'd love a refrigerator like 
that' - pornography. Picture of a dear, old lady, and you 
think 'Oh, lovely old soul, I'd love to have a cup of tea 
with that dear lady' - that's pornography. You go into a ski 















buff's apartment — pictures of ski slopes, you think 'Oh, 
wow! To go down a slope like that' — pornography... it has to 
do with a relationship to the object that's that of social, 
physical, or otherwise action. You are not held in aesthetic 
arrest - 'Wow! What a picture'... Art that repels is didac¬ 
tic. All of this sociological art is didactic... you always 
try to come out with a moral of some kind... a moral lesson 
of some kind... social realism and all that nonsense is 
didactic art... 


"Well, now, you get over on the serious side... Joyce 
says, 'Alright, to find out about the static, go to St. 

Thomas Aquinas.' Aquinas defines beauty as 'that which 
pleases'... that's a very nice definition. There's another 
aspect, however, to art which is the sublime. And the sublime 
is that which simply shatters your whole ego-system. In 
either case, we're over on the static side: one, static, held 
by fascination, and the other, static, held by annihilation. 
The beautiful and the sublime. The sublime: enormous power, 
enormous space which simply diminish and wipe out the ego... 


"Aquinas says, 'The aesthetic experience is in three 
moments', and he names them integritas, concernantia , and 
claritas . Integritas: wholeness... put a frame around any 
number of objects, then what is within that frame is to be 








regarded as one thing. That's the basic point. Not a collec¬ 
tion of things — one thing... Next, concernantia: harmony. 
Within that frame, (now we come to the essence of the aesthe¬ 
tic experience) within that frame, what is important is 
whether this is here or there; that's all that matters. The 
rhythmic arrangement, the rhythm of beauty, the rhythm is the 
instrument of art. Integritas, one thing, you frame it off 
from the rest of the world, it's a hermetically sealed-off 
field... nothing within that field has reference to anything 
outside that field, within that field what is important is 
whether this is here or here. The relationship of part to 
part, of part to the whole, and of the whole to each of its 
parts. AND when that relationship is fortunately achieved, 
you have claritas: radiance, fascination, aesthetic arrest. 
'A-ha!' — you are held — that's all it's about. And what 
happens is that that object becomes pure object, you are pure 
subject, you are the eye of the universe beholding the thing 
of the universe, the mystery of that thing is the same as the 
mystery of the universe. You have gone past all accidental 
experiences and arrangements. 

From a lecture by Joseph Campbell at the Theatre of the Open Eye in 
NYC. Available on cassette as The Way of Art . Mystic Fire Audio 1990. 
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ROLAND BARTHES 


The Pleasure of the Text 


If I read this sentence, this story, or this word with 
pleasure, it is because they were written in pleasure (such 
pleasure does not contradict the writer’s complaints). But 
the opposite? Does writing in pleasure guarantee—guaran¬ 
is tee me, the writer—my reader’s pleasure? Not at all. I 
must seek out this reader (must “cruise” him) without 
knowing where he is. A site of bliss is then created. It is not 
the reader’s “person” that is necessary to me, it is this site: 
the possibility of a dialectics of desire, of an unpredictabil¬ 
ity of bliss: the bets are not placed, there can still be a 
game. 


I am offered a text. This text bores me. It might be said 
| to prattle. The prattle of the text is merely that foam of 

language which forms by the effect of a simple need of 
writing. Here we are not dealing with perversion but with 
demand. The writer of this text employs an unweaned 
language: imperative, automatic, unaffectionate, a minor 
disaster of static (those milky phonemes which the remark¬ 
able Jesuit, van Ginnekin, posited between writing and 
language): these are the motions of ungratified sucking, of 
an undifferentiated orality, intersecting the orality which 
produces the pleasures of gastrosophy and of language. 
You address yourself to me so that I may read you, but I 
am nothing to you except this address; in your eyes, I am 
the substitute for nothing, for no figure (hardly that of the 
mother); for you I am neither a body nor even an object 
(and I couldn’t care less: 1 am not the one whose soul 
demands recognition), but merely a field, a vessel for 
expansion. It can be said that after all you have written 
this text quite apart 'rom bliss; and this prattling text is 
then a frigid text, as any demand is frigid until desire, until 
neurosis forms in it. 









If I agree to judge a text according to pleasure, I cannot 
go on to say: this one is good, that bad. No awards, no 
“critique,” for this always implies a tactical aim, a social 
usage, and frequently an extenuating image-reservoir. I 
cannot apportion, imagine that the text is perfectible, 
ready to enter into a play of normative predicates: it is too 
much this, not enough that; the text (the same is true of the 
singing voice) can wring from me only this judgment, in 
no way adjectival: that’s it! And further still: that’s it for 
me! This “for me” is neither subjective nor existential, but 
Nietzschean (“. . . basically, it is always the same ques¬ 
tion: What is it for me? . . .”). 

The brio of the text (without which, after all, there is no 
text) is its will to bliss: just where it exceeds demand, 
transcends prattle, and whereby it attempts to overflow, to 
break through the constraint of adjectives—which are 
those doors of language through which the ideological and 
the imaginary come flowing in. 

Text of pleasure: the text that contents, fills, grants 
euphoria; the text that comes from culture and does not 
break with it, is linked to a comfortable practice of reading. 
Text of bliss: the text that imposes a state of loss, the text 
that discomforts (perhaps to the point of a certain 
boredom), unsettles the reader’s historical, cultural, psy¬ 
chological assumptions, the consistency of his tastes, 
values, memories, brings to a crisis his relation with 
language. 

Now the subject who keeps the two texts in his field and 
in his hands the reins of pleasure and bliss is an 
anachronic subject, for he simultaneously and contradic¬ 
torily participates in the profound hedonism of all culture 
(which permeates him quietly under cover of an art de 
vivre shared by the old books) and in the destruction of 
that culture: he enjoys the consistency of his selfhood (that 
is his pleasure) and seeks its loss (that is his bliss). He is a 
subject split twice over, doubly perverse. 






















Whence the pres¬ 
ent configuration of forces: on the one hand, a mass! 
banalization (linked to the repetition of language)—a 
banalization outside bliss but not necessarily outside 
pleasure—and on the other, a (marginal, eccentric) im¬ 
pulse toward the New—a desperate impulse that can reach 
the point of destroying discourse: an attempt to reproduce I 
in his torical terms the bliss repressed be^ieathjhejtereo-^ 
type. 




























GODEL, ESCHER, BACH, SEX PISTOLS 

Godel. Escher. Bach is a Pulitzer Prize-winning book by Douglas 
Hofstadter, a Computer Science professor at Indiana University. It is a 
modern science book which manages not only to shed light on mathematics, 
music, art, artificial intelligence research, molecular biology, the 
nature of consciousness and Zen philosophy, but to make all these 
diverse areas interact with each other, while being readable and under¬ 
standable to a layperson. 

The central subject around which all these facets revolve is Godel's 
Incompleteness Theorem, which appeared in 1931 and has had huge reper¬ 
cussions in mathematics and much of modem thought. To try to sunmarize 
and explain Godel's Theorem and its implications is a difficult task (it 
takes Hofstadter 700 plus pages), but I'll try, keeping in mind the dis- 
service I'm sure to do, not only to Godel, but to Hofstadter, who does 
such a great job at making the esoteric conceivable. 

The logic behind Godel's Theorem is largely 
based on the Epimenides paradox in language; 
Epimenides being the Cretan who said "All Cretans 
are liars", or, to simplify, the statement "I am 
lying", or "This statement is false". To quote 
Hofstadter, "It is a statement which rudely vio¬ 
lates the usually assumed dichotomy of statements 
into true or false, because if you tentatively 
think it is true, then it immediately back-fires on 
you and makes you think it is false. But once 
you've decided it is false, a similar backfiring 
returns you to the idea that it must be true. Try 
itl " This is what Hofstadter calls a Strange Loop (like the infinite, 
surreal stairways in Escher prints or Bach's eternally modulating 
fugues). 

Godel's Theorem is a statement in Principia Mathematica (P.M.), a 
colossal standardized system of mathematics. Godel used the rules of 
P.M. to construct a statement which essentially says "This statement of 
number theory does not have any proof in the system of Principia Mathe¬ 
matica". P.M. was an attempt to codify all true statements of mathema¬ 
tics in one system, and since Godel's proof worked in the system (was 
true by P.M.'s rules) and yet expressed a truth the system couldn't 
register, P.M. was shown to be incomplete - it couldn't express all the 
true statements of mathematics. 

But Godel's Theorem is more than just a curiosity of a particular 
system of math language; Godel's proof pertained to any axiomatic system 
which reached a certain complexity. "The fascinating thing is 
that any such system digs its own hole; the sys¬ 
tem's own richness brings about its own downfall. 

The downfall occurs essentially because the system 
is powerful enough to have self-referential senten¬ 
ces. In physics, the notion exists of 'critical mass' of a fissionable 
substance, such as uranium. A solid lump of the substance will just sit 
there, if its mass is less than critical. But beyond the critical mass, 
such a lump will undergo a chain reaction, and blow up. It seems that 






with formal systems there is an analogous critical point." 

So, roughly what Godel's Theorem says about systems is that once "they 
become complex enough to produce certain effects (principally self¬ 
reference) , they open themselves up to the possibility of a Godel-like 
Strange Loop which will make the system incomplete. (This seems to point 
to subsequent 'Chaos Theories'! that no human attempt to make a 
'closed', 'perfect' system for describing reality can ever be comple¬ 
ted) . 

Seme of the most startling passages in Hofstadter's book are when he 
transposes these mathematical concepts into other systems, like those 
stated above. He says, "If one uses Godel's Theorem as a metaphor, as a 
source of inspiration, rather than trying to translate it literally into 
the language of psychology or of any other discipline, then perhaps it 
can suggest new truths in.~other areas M . 

In this spirit, I'd like to transplant this conceptual framework onto 
the system of rock and roll culture. I believe that the Godel- 
like f Strange Loop in the history of rock was the 
Sex Pistols. 



Rock had become established twenty years before the Sex Pistols in 
the first wave of the fifties, in the persons of Elvis Presley, Chuck 
Berry, Little Richard, Jerry Lee Lewis, etc. Although it made a huge 
impact on modem life, it seemed to be a passing fad by the late fifties 
- its forms seemed set - it was unclear whether there was anywhere else 
to take it. 

Then, in the early sixties, Motown, the British Invasion and American 
groups like the Beach Boys took the existing prototypes and added their 
own new layers of complexity (complexity in terms of the amount of 
layers of reference within the system of 'rock music'. NOT evolution in 





a qualitative sense, or to imply that Elton John is complex and Little 
Richard 'simple', but that earlier phases of rock are nearer the estab¬ 
lishment of the norms and rules of the system - their 'roots' go just as 
deep, but into realms [gospel, country, rhythm and blues] which are out¬ 
side of rock). Rock now opened up as a canvas upon which many new permu¬ 
tations and interpretations could be played out. In the sixties, style 
followed style and new layers/permutations of rock music came forward: 
folk rock, psychedelic, mod, garage, glam, etc. 

Throughout all these new stages of change and complexity the essen¬ 
tial identity of the Rock Star, remained. Ever since Elvis, the 
Rock Star was a cultural outlaw, a youth hero, a 
revolutionary, and, especially after the Beatles 
and Dylan a quasi-religious figure, a spokesperson, 
a prophet. These attributes had not necessarily 
been intentional - Elvis was not deliberately 
offensive - but had been shaped by real situations 
and the dynamics which these performers encounter¬ 
ed. By the mid-seventies, when the Pistols emerged, 
one could be a rock star, like Jackson Browne or 
Crosby, Stills and Nash, with no connection to 
youth, no revolutionary or even rebellious stances, 
and still resonate with all the meaning still em¬ 
bedded in the Rock Star icon. The original assump¬ 
tions were still in place. 

The music industry had grown in complexity as well. When Elvis first 
signed to RCA, a major label had no idea how to market a rock musician, 
nor much desire to. Publicists, 'hit men' and payola were almost non¬ 
existent - there just wasn't that much money to be made in the record 
business. Indeed, labels had no idea how to handle the initial demand 
for Elvis records, and were forced in a hurry to shift gears. Throughout 
the sixties and seventies, the big record companies grew and established 
marketing techniques and industry norms like other mega-entertainment. 
The myth of the rock star, a poor, hard-working outsider who rises on 
the back of a popular support was becoming harder to reconcile with the 
huge, homogenizing business forces which determined who got to make 
records. 

So, there is the systems rock music, the Rock 
Star, and the industry all boot-strapping up in 
levels of complexity, ballooning away from any REAL 
existence grounded in lived experience outside of 
itself. 

The Sex Pistols' music came as a system- 
shattering Godel-like experience, it is music which is 
rife with paradox; unflinchingly modem and un-nostalgic and yet 
referring back to rock's earliest impulses - the Pistols incorporate 
Roxy Music as well as Eddie Cochran and super-primitive garage rock. The 
hoary old chestnut that the band couldn't play their instruments (listen 
to the record - THEY COULD) while being untrue, also pointed to their 
distinct break with modem rock as virtuosic, or 'art' music as psyche¬ 
delic or airy-fairy. This was also an easy way to dismiss the band - 
which many old-school rock stars and listeners very much wanted. 
(Epimenides paradox: this statement is true/this statement is false; 
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Sex Pistols paradox #1: we are musicians/we aren't 
musicians, or to quote Steve Jones, "We're not into 
music, we're into chaos.") 

Visually, this paradox of traditional/modem is seen in their approp¬ 
riation of styles from throughout rock history, like old 50's biker 
leather jackets, but with (at the time) new and unspeakably foreign hair 
cuts and fashion accessories. The Pistols' visual imagery is a good 
place to analyze their system-destroying tactics, and their connection 
to Godel's Theorem. The same way Godel's proof uses the rules and terms 
of the math system P.M. to be the implements of it's own destruction, 
the Pistols mined culture for any and all visual icons which had any 
resonance as destructive or dangerous; at the extreme, even the swas¬ 
tika. The use of the swastika (which is hard to reconcile) makes sense 
in this light; as a signifier of other/dangerous/enemy - and thus 
'usable' for the destruction of the now decadent and obsolete myth of 
the 'dangerous' rock star. By dressing themselves as Nazi, 
anarchist, S-M freak, heroin-addict bikers, the 
Pistols condensed the essence of 'rock star/out¬ 
sider' to an almost unbelievable potency - showing 
the utter 'mythological' nature of that persona by 
taking it to it's most ridiculous extreme - and 
consequentially, robbing the myth/essence of all 
its residual meaning. U 

Lyrically too, the band uses metaphors at the very limits of language 
and imagery - words and images at the frontier of 'possible speech' % 

(dictated by rules of taste and etiquette). Thus smnnoning up images 
like 'abortion', 'anarchy', 'the Berlin Wall', etc. serve again to place 
the band at the very vanishing point of the culture, between 'us' and 
'other', and to produce confusion, fear and disorientation. By using 
SHOCK as the guiding unifying factor for lyrics, the Pistols sought out 
the places in language which were heavy with myth; super-charged with 
residual, unconscious meaning. Like their visual imagery, the Pistols' 
lyrics take the tacit assumptions about the Rock Star as 'other' or as 
'rebel' and amplify them to the extreme - exploding the myth by using 
the system's own language to short-circuit it. 

The most cdimonly known aspect of the Pistol's career is the 'Great 
Rock and Roll Swindle' - 'Cash for Chaos' - their tactics in relation to 
the music business, mostly the creation of their manager Malcolm 
McClaren. The story being; the band existed primarily as a publicity 
stunt, a means to get money out of trend-following record labels. While 
this aspect, like the 'they-couldn't-play-their-instruments' angle 
shouldn't be emphasized to the detriment of their real importance as a 
band, it does have implications for consequent perceptions of the music 
industry, as well as resonating with self-reference. As Johnny Rotten 
sings in 'Anarchy in the UK', the Pistols used the mechanics of the 
music industry ("I use the N.M.E. / (enemy?)) to make a statement about 
the obsolescence and decadence of the music industry. ( Sex Pistols 
paradox #2 - we are using the record industry to 
make a critical statement about the record indus¬ 
try. ) 







As has been said, the primary feature of Godel's Theorem is its self- 
reference - it is a statement about itself. It explodes the system it is 
in by pointing to a level of complexity beyond it. 

The Sex Pistols brought a level of self-reference 
into rock which completely changed the ground rules 
for being in a band - it effectively destroyed the 
old system of rock and replaced it with another, 
more 'complex' one. This new level of complexity 
lay not in the realm of musicianship or style so 
much as ATTITUDE - to be operating on the highest 
levels of this new system, one would have to be 
self-aware - aware that playing rock and roll in 
and of itself is not enough - in a nutshell, to 
know that rock had become stupid. 

The Pistols were a band while simultaneously seeking to be 'the last 
band' - to destroy the 'decadent' system of rock and roll - to be the 
band to 'end rock' (to paraphrase Johnny Rotten). They, at every turn, 
drenched the act of being in a rock band in self-referential irony 
(Sex Pistols paradox #3 - we are a band/we are not 
a band. ) They made the old system of earnest, non-aware rock star 
obsolete, thus creating a whole new system on top of the old, and conse¬ 
quently, creating an 'us' and 'them' dynamic between the two. The old 
dinosaur bands who stubbornly stuck to the confines of the old system, 
like the Eagles, or Bob Seeger, relegated themselves to unimportance - 
they weren't resonating the system's highest levels - while every band 
since the Pistols to MEAN anything, has had that self-awareness, for 
example, the Talking Heads, early R.E.M. or Nirvana. (See also the '80s 
Political Rock Star' [U2, Sting, Peter Gabriel, Michael Stipe] - self- 
conscious attempt to recharge the Rock Star with meaning and relevance - 
but on the superficial level of charity ['USA for Africa'] - showing the 
gulf between chauffeured mega-entertainers and the myth of the POPULAR 
Rock Star.) In fact, seeing Nirvana through this filter helps explain 
their utter transcendence over other supposedly similar '90s grunge 
bands. Nirvana was permeated with irony — with the understa n di n g of 
rock and the Rock Star as ridiculously out-moded. Unfortunately, their 
message seems to be that the only way to get that higher resonance is 
through utter self-inroolation - a depressing prospect. Indeed, it is 
hard to acknowledge the irony inherent in being in a post-punk band, and 
rise above self-conscious shoe-gazing. The Pistols created a whole new 
system of rock, a higher frequency on which a band must resonate in 
order to be truly relevant. Did Nirvana, in turn, raise the stakes, or 
demonstrate the impossibility of taking the bloated system of rock any 
further? 

























The Godel metaphor also helps explain the endless recycling of styles 
and fashions from rock's past, nostalgically brought forth in the years 
following punk. Once the system of rock had "no future" it could only 
re-live its past in twice-removed and meaningless nostalgic revivals - a 
retreat from the real issue. Even the styles and fashions of punk are 
re-hashed in '90s bands like Green Day, Rancid or Offspring, etc. The 
styles, guitar sounds, etc. are recyclable, but the 
event is not — it is as if these bands want to 
recapture the power of the Godel-like system- 
shattering, but only in terms of shallow fashion 
signifiers, terms of the old system the Pistols 
made irrelevant. 

As Hofstadter said, using Godel's Theorem as a metaphor in other 
areas of study can "suggest new truths". Seeing rock as a system of this 
sort is helpful in that it provides a language for talking about things 
which tend to be difficult to explain — why some bands seem to 'matter' 
and others don't — why a band like the Sex Pistols or Nirvana seems to 
'resonate' so exponentially — seme of the dynamics and differences 
between different eras of rock — maybe even give a general shape to the 
movement of rock/pop culture and help explain current trends. It could 
be fruitful to look for "new truths" suggested by Godel's Theorem in 
other areas of interest. What are the Godel-events in the cinema? 
Pain-t^g? Baseball? America? Try it! 
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I enjoyed your revised article on the Sex Pistols and the theory in 
Goedel, Escher, Bach. The scientific theorem you refer to reminds me of 
how I have often thought of the sex pistols in the terms set forth by 
Thomas Kuhn in his book, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Kuhn 
argues that science follows particular historical patterns in which long 
periods are dominated by one worldview (Newtonian, Copemican, 

Einsteinian, etc.) The dominant scientific worldview actually acts to 
limit scientific creativty- certain hypotheses and experiments are never 
done becuase they inherently contradict the dominant scientific woiidvew. 
For example, Einstein's theory of relativity is laughable and inherently 
"unscientific" in a Newtonian universe. 

Once in awhile, Kuhn argues, individual scientists will risk 
ostracization and go ahead and conduct seemingly outrageous experiments. 
When one of these experiements proves repeatable and validated, it can 
cause a paradigm shift that leads to a new way of looking at the world. 
Einstein's theory of relativity is a perfect example of this type of 
paradigm shift. Science, Kuhn concludes, doesn't gradually progress in 
the increase and attainment of knowledge, but often moves by leaps and 
bounds in the form of paradigm shifts that change the kinds of questions 
scientists ask. 

I relate this theory to music and the sex pistols by arguing that the 
sex pistols represent a paradigm shift in popular music 






RECORD-COLLECTION ROCK 

I once read a review of a Spacemen 3 album which desc¬ 
ribed their music as 'record-collection rock'. By this, the 
reviewer meant that the Spacemen were little more than the 
sum of their references; a post-modern mix of styles and 
melodies directly lifted from underground bands like the 
Velvet Underground, the Stooges and Suicide. This wasn't 
necessarily meant as a negative criticism. Part of the fun 
of listening to the Spacemen was picking out each hip 
reference, and for those in-the-know, this recognition would 
reinforce a feeling of special knowledge; of insider, in¬ 
group status. 

This dynamic is typical of '80s post-punk, what's become 
known as 'Alternative Rock'. In this expanded sense, ^Record 
collection Rock' refers to alt.rock's emphasis on the signi¬ 
fying value of certain obscure records -- hip reference 
points which, like passwords, allow entry into a musical 
culture defined in opposition to mainstream knowledge and 
tastes. Many factors helped to shape this dynamic, one of 
which is the influence of English Punk, and its means of 
transmission to the US. 

The title of the Sonic Youth movie 'The Year Punk Broke' 
points to the fact that American Alternative Rock is the 
culmination of something which began with '70s English Punk. 

In England, Punk and the Sex Pistols were a mass media 
event (#1 singles! national t.v. broadcasts!) and had an 
immediate impact on the whole culture. In the US, although 
punk's importance was recognized by some critics, it never 
reached a mass audience. It was as if the Beatles, in 1963, 
had transformed Britain, but never broken through in the US; 
had, here, remained only a rumor. 

Where the message did get through, in cities like LA, DC, 
Boston and Minneapolis, music scenes emerged, based on the 
punk aesthetic which turned conventional pop music assump¬ 
tions on their head; revered rock icons from the '60s and 
'70s were revealed as irrelevant "dinosaurs", the cult of 
the rock star was exposed as a crass, commercialized sales 
gimmick (a "swindle”), and, subsequently, mass success and 
acceptance meant nothing. With the mainstream perceived as 
corrupt and obsolete, and rock history's monoliths toppled, 
musicians were forced to look for new inspiration in hidden, 
fringe artists, ignored or forgotten in pop history. 

Picking up on this punk dynamic, American post-punk bands 
rejected the mainstream and began mining rock history for 
the obscure anti-heroes to which punk alludes. 

In the late '70s and early '80s, artists like Big Star, 





The Velvet Underground, the Stooges and most punk and post¬ 
punk bands were largely unknown, and had to be sought out by 
dedicated underground music fans. This was truly an alterna¬ 
tive music, which you couldn't find out about at your aver¬ 
age record store, or hear on commercial radio. 

A circuit emerged in the '803 to cater to the needs of 
the burgeoning post-punk scene; independent labels, college 
radio stations and mail-order magazines like Maximum Rock 
and Roll produced and promoted bands which the existing 
music industry would never have touched. 

A band releasing records through this new system could 
find a built-in, receptive audience, albeit a small one. For 
example, a run-of-the-mill hardcore band, referring to the 
right records, on the right label, playing the right clubs 
and advertising in the right 'zines could be assured of 
gaining a supportive following in the hardcore scene. The 
band's quality or originality would be a factor in this 
equation, but not a necessity. 

In this regard, the emphasis of this '80s system was on 
semantics; displaying the right pedigree (record collection, 
label, etc.). Etiquette took on a heightened importance, and 
’’selling out", consequently, became a major concern. .q 

In this environment, being the sum of your record- 
collection was enough. The key records being referenced had 
special meaning: cultural collateral. Invoking those'records 
implied a greater commitment (to certain lifestyles, certain 
kinds of people) which negated questions of authenticity. 

The crisis which beset alt.rock in the wake of the main¬ 
stream success of Nirvana was about more than just coming to 
terms with rock-stardom; the suppositions upon which the 
'80s system was based were irrevocably altered. Reference 
point after reference point lost their elite cultural colla¬ 
teral to the equalizing effect of mainstream recognition. 

The obscure records of a decade before no longer implied any 
greater commitment to anything, and one could no longer 
easily determine the poseur from the true fan, the authentic 
from the inauthentic. 

Much of post-'Nevermind' alt.rock displays a tendency to 
apply the '80s dynamic (the search for authenticity in 
obscurity) to a new '90s landscape - where it no longer 
really works. 

Nirvana's In Utero began a trend towards back-to-basics 
'punk-purism'- a retreat to those aspects of '80s punk 
culture still perceived as containing some meaning (Albini 
production, 'unlistenable' guitar noise, etc.) But instead 
of creating an island of purity/authenticity in the main¬ 
stream, the record only underscored the fact that even those 
hip signifiers had lost their significance. Something funda- 






mental had changed (the system of determining authenticity), 
and taking a hard-line on this non-functioning aesthetic was 
like tweaking knobs on a broken stereo. 

The * 80s equation of obscurity = authenticity was taken 
to an extreme with the self-conscious primitivism and 
'weirdness-for-its-own-sake' of Lo-fi bands, typified by 
Guided By Voices. The emphasis on the stylized approach 
(poor sound-quality, cassette-only releases, home-made cover 
art) presented the bands as an avant-garde obscurity; 
despite content which tended to bear a closer resemblance to 
the progressive arena-rock of the '70s than anything else. 

The Alternative-country scene approximates the cozy, 
reassuring days of the '803 when semantics over-shadowed 
substance. A safe, homogenized circuit (No Depression) pro¬ 
vides a built-in audience for any band which references the 
right semi-obscure records (Gram Parsons, Neil Young, Hank 
Williams). Like hardcore, alt.country seems stylistically 
conservative and self-referential to an extreme... a dead 
end. 

Alt.rock’s amazingly rapid self-destruction is the result of the inability to 
reorganize an out-of-date aesthetic; to alter criterion in the wake of the 
destabilizing effect of mainstream recognition. As music returns to corporate 
business-as-usual, and the old outlets, like college radio and indie labels are 
largely co-opted, people are left with a feeling of emptiness and loss of cultural 
meaning. An interesting exception is Oasis, whose unabashed desire for 
mainstream rock-stardom and blatant referencing of the Beatles and Stones 
mark a definite break from the old system; and makes their approach seem 
fresh and different. When the transgressive symbols of the ‘80s have 
themselves become common-place and conservative, restating the traditional 
seems cutting-edge. 
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SURREALIST GAMES 

Poetry should be made by all (Lautreamont) 

The Surrealists initiated the most radically liberating critique of reason 
of the century. Their brilliant investigations were conducted through 
art and polemic, manifesto and demonstration, love and politics. But 
most specially and remarkably, it was through games, play, techniques 
of surprise and methodologies of the fantastic that they subverted 
academic modes of enquiry, and undermined the complacent certain¬ 
ties of the reasonable and respectable. Playful procedures and systema¬ 
tic stratagems provided keys to unlock the door to the unconscious 
and to release the visual and verbal poetry of collective creativity. 

These methods and experiments were at the centre of the Surrealist 
provocation of bourgeois normalities, lliey borrowed children’s 
games, invented techniques to exploit the unpredictable outcomes of 
chance and accident, and discovered new and creative uses for 
automatism. To facilitate their own researches into the secrets of the 
human heart and mind they appropriated, with magisterial 
insouciance, procedures of enquiry from the academic disciplines of 
psychology, sociology , anthropology and philosophy, lliey arbitrarily 
tranformed innocent objects into magical images, and reinstated the 
fetish in the ceremonies of art. 

Surrealist games and procedures are intended to free words and 
images from the constraints of rational and discursive order, substitut¬ 
ing chance and indeterminacy for premeditation and deliberation. Sur¬ 
realism takes the logic and continuity of die dream to have a truly 
given significance, equalled only by the revelatory power of the unex¬ 
pected analogy, the marvellous conjunction: ... I madly love every¬ 
thing that adventurously breaks the thread of discursive thought and 
suddenly ignites a flare illuminating a life of relations fecund in 
another way wrote Breton. Such ‘chance encounters’ transgress 
deductive laws and transcend the logical systems of classical 
rationalism. 

Such relations — the spontaneous, extra lucid, insolent rapport 
. . . between one thing and another. . . which common sense hesitates 
to confront — may be discovered in dreams, in the mental play of poe¬ 
tic reverie, in the induced trance and the systematic disordering of the 
senses famously prescribed by Rimbaud, and in the practice of automa¬ 
tic techniques. To these solitary exercises of the imagination, signific¬ 
antly freed in each case from the composing rules of logical discourse, 
the Surrealists added the absorbing and ordered procedures of creative 
collaboration and the game. These activities they valued especially for 
their emphatic repudiation of individualistic artistic value, and their 
potential for collectively achieved revelation. 









THE EXQUIS 1TE CORPSE 


For a minimum of three players 

The players sit around a table and each urites on a sheet of paper 
a definite or Indefinite article and an ad feet he. making sure thetr 
neighbours cannot see them. The sheets are folded so as to conceal the 
words, and passed round to the next player Each player then writes a 
noun, conceals it, and the process Is repeated with a verb, another 
definite or Indefinite article and adjective, and finally another noun. 
The paper is unfolded and the sentences read out Players may agree 
small changes to ensure grammatical consistency. 

This Is the simplest version of the game, more complicated sentence 
structures can be agreed beforehand. 

The game acquired its name from the first sentence obtained in this 
way. 

The exquisite corpse shall drink the new wine. 

Further examples: 

The wounded women disturb the guillotine with blond hair. 

Caraco is a lovely bitch: lazy as a dormouse and gloved In glass so as 
not to have to do a thing, she strings pearls to pay the piper. 

The avenged topaz shall devour with kisses the paralytic of Rome. 

The flame-coloured breast surpasses by one step, one Anger, one 
mouthful, the melodious breasts. 

The endless sex sleeps with the orthodox tongue. 

DEFINITIONS 

OR QUESTION AND ANSWER 


For two or more players. 

The procedure is similar to that of the previous game A question Is 
written down, the paper folded to conceal It from the next player, who 
urites an ansuer 

The paper is unfolded to reveal the result Remarkable facts emerge 
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What is a torrent of blood? 

Shut uo! Delete that abominable question 


W'hat is equalii> ? 

Vt is 1 hierarchy like any 


other. 


What is suicide? 

Several deafening chimes. 


What is physical love? 
Half of pleasure. 


What is reason? 

A cloud eaten by the moon. 


Why go on living? 
Because at prison gates 


only the keys sing. 






















Color 


Red 

Violet 

Yellow 

Glint of steel 

Pearly white and shimmer 

of moonlight 

Deep red 

Bright blue 

Rosy orange 

Purple 

Green 

Glint of steel 
[for some reason, 
the same as D sharp] 
Pearly blue 
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On the plateau of the western 
Mato Grosso, I had been haunted for weeks, not by the things that 
lay all around me and that I would never see again, but by a hackneyed 
melody, weakened still further by the deficiencies of my memory - 
the melody of Chopin’s Etude no. 3. opus 10, which, by a bitterly 
ironical twist of which I was well aware, now seemed to epitomize all I 
had left behind. 

Why Chopin, when I had never been particularly fond of him? I had 
been brought up to admire Wagner, and had discovered Debussy quite 
recently, but not before Stravinsky's Noces, of which I heard the second 
or third performance, had revealed a world which appeared more real 
and more substantial to me than the savannahs of central Brazil, and 
brought about the collapse of my previous musical convictions. But at 
the period when I left France, it was Pellias which was supplying me 
with the spiritual sustenance I needed; so why should Chopin, and his 
tritest composition, force themselves upon me in the wilderness? Being 
more concerned with solving this problem than with making observa¬ 
tions which would have justified me professionally, I reflected that the 
progress involved in moving from Chopin to Debussy is perhaps ampli¬ 
fied when it occurs in the opposite direction. The delights which had led 
me to prefer Debussy I now enjoyed in Chopin, but in a form that was so 
implicit, uncertain and unobtrusive that I had not noticed them at first 
and instead had gone straight to their most blatant expression. I was 
now accomplishing a twofold progress: through a better underst and i n g 
of the earlier composer's work, I was coming to recognize in it beauties 
which would have remained hidden from anyone without a previous 
knowledge of Debussy. My feeling for Chopin was the result of a sur¬ 
plus, not of a dearth, as would have been the case had I been someone 
for whom the development of music stopped with Chopin. At the same 
time, for the arousal of certain emotions, I no longer needed'the total 
stimulus • an indication, an allusion, a premonition of certain forms was 

enough - _ LBVI-S-TRAWi 
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DOT TO DOT ZEN 



The butterfly sleeps well, perched on the temple bell. . . 
until it rings 

Vibrating bells, gongs, and drums are but calls to wake up 
to a new strength, yielding and powerful; to leave behind 
ill-will, craving, torpor, restlessness and doubt; to under¬ 
stand our mind as being impermanent, insubstantial and 
our source of anguish. They are calls to beat greed into 
compassion, hatred into kindness and delusion into insight. 



By not dinging to feelings we better understand our reality. 
Peaceful acceptance lies on three well-traveled branches of 
the same path: compassion and fellowship of others seek¬ 
ing the way, beckoning calls of a compassionate faith, and 
the charge to go alone by controlling your own mind. 


No need to search for creativity... 


Creativity comes from a calm mind... 


ERIK SATIE 

Erik Satie (1866-1925) was a 
French composer. I like his 
music, but after reading a 
biography about the man I 
think I like his writings even 
more. Here are some 
writings I’ve gleaned from 
various biographies. 

Day In the Life of a Musician 

An artist must regulate his 
life. 

Here is a time-table of my 
daily acts. I rise at 7.18; am 
inspired from 10.23 to 11.47. 

I lunch at 12.11 and leave the 
table at 12.14.A healthy ride 
on horse-back round my 
domain follows from 1.19 pm 
to 2.53 pm. Another bout of 
inspiration from 3.12 to 4.7 
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pm. From 5 to 6.47 pm 
various occupations 
(fencing, reflection, 
immobility, visits, 
contemplation, dexterity, 
natation, etc.). 

Dinner is served at 7.16 and 
finished at 7.20 pm. From 
8.9 to 9.59 Dm symphonic 
readings (out loud). I go to 
bed regularly at 10.37 pm. 
Once a week (on Tuesdays) I 
awake with a start at 3.14 
am. 

My only nourishment 
consists of food that is 
white: eggs, sugar, 
shredded bones, the fat of 
dead animals, veal, salt, 
coco-nuts, chicken cooked 
in white water, mouldy fruit, 
rice, turnips, sausages in 
camphor, pastry, cheese 
(white varieties), cotton 
salad, and certain kinds of 


fish (without their skin). I 
boil my wine and drink it 
cold mixed with the juice of 
the Fuchsia. I have a good 
appetite but never talk wjien 
eating for fear of strangling 

myself. 25 

I breathe carefully (a little at 
a time) and dance very 
rarely. When walking I hold 
my ribs and look steadily 
behind me. 

My expression is very 
serious; when I laugh it is 
unintentional, and I always 
apologise very politely. 

I sleep with only one eye 
closed, very profoundly. My 
bed is round with a hole in it 
for my head to go through. 
Every hour a servant takes 
my temperature and gives 
me another. 
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Gerald L. Ericksen 












Stanislav Lem LINGUISTIC FUTUROLOGY 

"You might call it divination through linguistic deriva¬ 
tion. Morphological forecasting! Projective etymology!... 
Linguistic futurology investigates the future through the 
transformational possibilities of the language....A man can 
control only what he comprehends, and comprehend only what he 
is able to put into words. The inexpressible therefore is 
unknowable. By examining future stages in the evolution of 
language we come to learn what discoveries, changes and social 
revolutions the language will be capable, some day, of 
reflecting." 

Start with a word. 

"Trash." 

Produce permutations of the word. 

"..trash, trashcan, ashcan, trashman. Trashmass, trashmic, 
catatrashmic. Trashmass, trashmosh. On a large scale trashmos. 
And - of course - macrotrashm! 

"But these words have no meaning! 
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"At the moment, no, but they will. Or rather, they may 
eventually acquire meaning.... The word 'robot' meant nothing 
in the fifteenth century, and yet if they had had futurolin- 
guistics then, they could have easily envisioned automata." 

Then create a definition or hypothesis of what the word could 
mean in the future. 

" macrotrashm is nonsense so far, yet we can already 
guess its sense-to-be, its future significance. The word, 
observe, implies nothing less than a new psychozoic theory! 
Implies that the stars are of artificial origin! ... Macrotrashm 
indicates, or rather suggests, this image: in the course of 
many eons the Universe filled up with trash, the wastes of 
various civilizations. The wastes got in the way, of course, 
hampering astronomers and cosmonauts, and so enormous inci¬ 
nerators were built, all at extremely high temperatures, 
observe, to burn the trash, and with sufficient mass to pull 
it in from space themselves. Gradually space clears up and 
behold, there are your stars, those selfsame furnaces, and the 
dark nebulae - this is the trash that remains to be removed." 

"We have simply used futurological linguistics to create a 
new cosmogony, another theory for future generations to 
consider. They may or may not take it seriously, but the fact 
remains that it is possible to articulate such a hypothesis! " 

(From The Futurological Congress , Harvest, 1974.) 







TECHNIQUE 

1. The other day X was thinking* Several until—recently 
obscure aesthetic concepts (minimalism, camp) have now 
become common coin: widely, if roughly, understood. But 
one very basic notion—technique versus artistry—remains 
generally pretty fuzzy, rarely discussed. When someone % 
says "So-and-so is a great artist (actor, drummer, photo¬ 
grapher)," what they often really mean is "She has great ^ 
technique." 

2. I guess I'm defining technique as the ability to 
execute accurately (precisely, "correctly," flawlessly) the 
mechanics of one's craft. And I'm defining artistry as the 
ability to create, through one's craft, works (poems, 
movies, novels) that actually "mean" something, that 
matter in relationship to the world, that are any good. 
Another word for technique might be ability. Another word 
for artistry might be talent. 

3. The popular confusion of these two things most often 
seems to happen in regard to rock music (although maybe 
only because it's the art form most people are familiar 
enough with to discuss). Examples abound: Modern Drummer 
magazine's Hall of Fame is full of showy hacks. Eddie 
VanHalen is considered a good guitarist. Dylan can't sing. 
The Sex Pistols can't play. To call Neil Peart a better 
drummer than Charlie Watts, to say that Joe Satriani is a 
better guitarist than Lou Reed (or Elvis for that matter), 
is really no different than calling Norman Rockwell a 
better painter than Andy Warhol, Ramsey Lewis a better 
pianist than Thelonius Monk. 


























4. Granted, the examples I've sited are pretty extreme, 
mainly variations on Steve-Vai-sure-can-play-too-bad-he- 
sucks. And I'm not arguing that technique and talent are 
mutually exclusive. Certainly Aretha Franklin can hit 
notes, Duane Allman possessed considerable technical skill, 
and most members of James Brown's bands are by necessity 
virtual studio pros. It's just that great technique alone 
is not what makes these people great musicians. 

5. However. The more I thought about all this, the 
more uncomfortable I became with it. The harder I tried to 
define artistry against technique, the more questions I 
found myself asking, including this big one: Is technique 
(as I've assumed) generally overvalued/mistaken for 
artistry OR would it be more accurate to say that technique 
is (for the most part) too narrowly defined/misunderstood? 
Is Neil Peart, for instance, a terrible drummer despite 
possessing great technique (i.e.the ability to play comp¬ 
licated kick patterns and fills really fast)? or are the 
virtues that Peart's drumming lacks (taste, economy, emo¬ 
tion, a good beat) equally matters of technique (albeit 
aspects of technique that Peart chooses to ignore)? Could 
what I was describing as "technique" perhaps more accu¬ 
rately be called "virtuosity"? 

6. If we assume for the moment that this is the case 
(and I think it probably is), we find ourselves with a 
brand new question: What makes (some) people (sometimes) 
assign such a high value to certain technical skills which 
often have little or nothing to do with artistic achieve¬ 
ment? (In a roundabout way, I think I might be asking 
"What causes bad taste?".) The biggest reason, I think, is 
that it's so easy. It gives someone a way to think about 
music (or movies or whatever) that seems to resemble the 
way he thinks about and measures other aspects of life 
(sales, athletics, wealth). If Eddie VanHalen is a better 
guitarist than Lowman Pauling because he can play more 
notes faster with fewer mistakes, then aesthetic judgments 
are suddenly a snap: It's all a question of mathematics 1 
(I guess this would mean that the best songs are the ones 
with the most chords, making "Hey Bo Diddley" the worst 
song of all time.) 

7. In this particular aesthetics system, the commodity 
valued above all others is difficulty. X is the harder 
solo to play, hence it's the better solo, as though music 
were some sort of Olympic competition. Indeed, the diffi¬ 
culty fetishized is invariably physical difficulty—as 
opposed to, say, the difficulty of evoking a complex 







emotion—suggesting that sports is in fact a prime influ¬ 
ence here. (It cannot be mere coincidence that this parti¬ 
cular misreading of artistic merit occurs so frequently 
regarding music, the most obviously physical of art forms.) 
All of which has a lot to do with why many people were 
(are) so hostile to Andy Warhol, not to mention punk. 

8. But of course art is not about difficulty any more 
than it's about ease. (As Robert Christgau once said of 
Frank Zappa, "I'm sure this stuff is as hard to play as it 
is to listen to.") It's about the effect that the finished 
work has when it's experienced (heard, read, contemplated) 
—only secondarily about the methods employed in its crea¬ 
tion. Which is to say: art is a considerably more mysteri¬ 
ous process than mathematics or sports and an aesthetics 
system that contents itself with comparison-shopping tech¬ 
nical virtuosos is usually going to miss the point. 

9. Bob Dylan's piano playing on "I'll Keep It With 29 
Mine" is naive, halting, includes mistakes. Yet it may 
also be the greatest piano playing I've ever heard. Dylan 
is barely known as a pianist at all. Keith Jarrett, Jack 
Nitzsche, probably even Elton John are all capable of key¬ 
board gymnastics Dylan couldn't begin to approximate. But 
the piano on "I'll Keep It With Mine" does something that 
all Keith Jarrett's solos combined can not. It makes me 
think about my life in a different way. 












TOP 10 ARTISTS OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


1. Yajujiro Ozu 

2. Louis Armstrong 

3. Marcel Proust 

4. Elvis Presley 

5. John Ford 

6. Jean Renoir 

7. Charles Hungry Williams 

8. Jacques-Henri Lartigue 

9. The Sex Pistols 

10. Rodgers and Hart 






ON CERAMIC LIBERACES AND PLASTIC LAWN DEER 

THE MIDDLE-CLASS CONSUMPTION OF ‘WHITE TRASH’ AESTHETIC: 
KITSCH AND CAMP AS A NEW FORM OF CLASS DENIGRATION. 

Last Summer, I returned to the small northern 31 
Indiana town where I was born and raised to visit 
my grandfather and his wife. I had driven over *12 
hours from a southern college town to Bloomington 
(a northern college town) the day before, and my 
trip from Bloomington to my "hometown" took another 
2 hours. In those 14-plus hours the landscape 
steadily looked more and more familiar, with piney 
mountains changing to rolling hills and then ending 
up as mile after mile of flat cornfields. I parked 
in front of the house in which I had spent my high 
school years, and walked up to the door. On either 
side of the front door were plastic deer, plastic 
sunflowers, and plastic dogs — the same decora¬ 
tions that adorned their small lawn over 13 years 
ago, when I first took leave of the place. Inside, 
the house was filled with similar ornaments and 
displays: Jesus paintings. Barbie dolls, plates 
with sayings, coffee mugs, statues, and innumerable 
other things covered the walls and shelves - so 
much that very little of the paneling, which fea¬ 
tures pictures of deer standing in snow, could be 
seen. 

After exchanging friendly "hellos" with both my 
grandfather and his wife, their voices became seri¬ 
ous and they told me they had something to show me. 
With hushed voices, serious demeanors, and smiles 
of expectation, my grandfather's wife pulled a 
sealed box off of the shelf. She slowly opened it. 
















































barely able to conceal a smile. Then she carefully 
pulled the item out of the box and laid it careful¬ 
ly on the table for display. I smiled widely and 
looked carefully: it was a ceramic figurine of 
Liberace, standing proudly with his chin held high 
and his colorful cape spread out like Batman ready 
to fly. The pieces glistened in the daylight - 
literally — because it was covered with gold, 
green, and red confetti glitter. They were very 
proud to own the figurine and couldn't stop talking 
about how beautiful it was. Wanting to please 
them, as well as have proof of the item's existence 
when my wife and friends claimed I was lying, I 
took a picture of it posed next to their Liberace 
Grand Piano music box. 

My grandfather and his wife have always collec¬ 
ted this sort of art. As a matter of fact, every¬ 
body in my family has. My father had his velvet 
paintings of matadors and my grandma had her kitty 
pitcher. My family's aesthetics have always stood 
soundly within that realm stereotypically termed 
"white trash.” 

But what is "white trash"? White trash, I 
assert, is one of the few insulting racial epithets 
still acceptable in American middle class public 
conversation. In terms of aesthetics, art, and 
culture, white trash designates that field of items 
that stands in juxtaposition to what is frequently 
dubbed "high culture." White trash aesthetics 
refers to that which is vulgar, unsophisticated, 
uneducated, and pedestrian. It is the low-brow 
culture. It is junk. 

But who decides what is "high" culture, "low" 
culture, "white trash" culture? In his work on 
conceptions of high and low culture in France, 
Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of 

Taste (Harvard, 1986), Pierre Bourdieu asserts that 
the hierarchy of art, fashion, and even cuisine 
conforms to the social class hierarchy of the 
society. In other words, "high" culture is inevi¬ 
tably the cultural and artistic preferences of the 
social class in society that has the most power. 
Those with the least power in society are those 
whose art and culture is considered "low," and 
"vulgar." Contrary to the arguments of the philo¬ 
sopher Kant, Bourdieu rightly suggests that there 
is nothing whatsoever objective about discerning 
the "high" from the "low" — instead it is an act 
that mirrors class, status, and power distinctions 
within the society. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, the distinction be¬ 
tween "high" culture and "mass” culture (read "low 







culture”) became a pressing concern for modern 
European and American philosophers. Many of these 
writers produced what is now known as "mass culture 
critiques/' which were many-pointed arguments 
against the popular culture growing with the advent 
of television, radio, and the film and music indus¬ 
tries. By the 1980s and 1990s, mass, or popular 
culture has become so predominant in American cul¬ 
ture that the "mass culture" critiques and "high 
culture-low culture" designations of previous gene¬ 
rations now seem null and void. 

I'want to suggest here that "high culture-low 
culture" conceptions still remain today in the 
United States in the form of the constructs known 
as "kitsch" and "camp." These two terms commonly 
refer to the type of aesthetics enjoyed by my 
grandfather and his wife, and that are stereotypi- 
cally called "white trash culture." What strikes 
me as notable, though, is that the collector who 
buys plastic lawn deer or Liberace figurines as 
kitsch, for the purpose of camp, is collecting and 
displaying these items for very different reasons 
than my grandparents. Furthermore, they are very 
often from a very different social class than my ^ 3 
grandparents. A college student from a fairly oZ 
well-to-do middle class suburban family may actu¬ 
ally display some of the exact same pieces of art 
as my grandparents, but whereas my grandparents * 
display these things because they find them beau¬ 
tiful and are given pleasure by the items, the 
college student instead displays the art to mock it 
and those who would own it and display it in 
earnest. The college student displays the art as 
"white trash kitsch." He displays it to show that 
he is "hip," "in the know." He displays it essen¬ 
tially to show that he has nothing at all to do 
with it, it is not a part of him at all, it is 
someone else's art, someone of a lower class whom 
the collector smirks at, wonder-ing how anyone 
could ever like such "vulgar" and "crude" things. 

While the designations of high culture and low 
culture may have faded, class still remains a poig¬ 
nant (albeit ignored) aspect of American society. 

In the concepts of "kitsch," "camp," and "white 
trash culture," it remains more than apparent that 
social hierarchy, social power, and aesthetic 
judgements are still inherently tied together. 

Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction> A Social Critique of the 
Judgement of Taste * 1986 

Herbert Gans, Popular Culture and High Culture: An Analysis 
and Evaluation of Taste , 1974 

Matt Wray and Annalee Newitz (eds), White Trash: Race and 
C lass in America . 1997 











ON THE AESTHETICS OF ATTENDING HIGH 
SCHOOL BASKETBALL GAMES IN INDIANA 

A few years ago, my girlfriend and I spent a 
week's vacation in southern Louisiana, mostly the 
area thirty miles any direction from Lafayette: 
rural Cajun country. Previous visits to New 
Orleans (itself a pretty exotic city) had in no way 
prepared us for the flat-out weirdness of Eunice, 
Mamou, Opelousas, Breaux Bridge. As a couple of 
modern Americans who devoted a hefty percentage of 
their free time to seeking out regional idiosync¬ 
rasies and less-than-obvious diversions, we 
suddenly found ourselves in Paradise. Here was an 
entire region of the country that had somehow 
slipped through the cracks, whose customs, food, 
language, music seemed not to refer to anything 
outside itself, certainly not to the officially 
sanctioned (corporate) national version of What To 
Do. Music especially: Every weekend, Louisianans 

en masse get dressed up and go to ancient dance- 
halls (many of them little more than barns located 
"way out in the country") where they dance all 
night to local Cajun and zydeco bands. Radio 
stations (some operated in French) cater to these 
tastes. Recording studios and record labels have 
thrived for decades essentially selling records to 
one third of one state. 

As much fun as it was to experience zydeco 
dances (and bush track horse races and bayous and 
cockfights and Cajun restaurants), the biggest 
kick, in a way, was just being there, immersed in a 
life made up of connections between all these 
strange and beautiful component parts, a life 
around the corner, truly Somewhere Else. Occasion¬ 
ally it resembled time travel but mostly it seemed 
to offer exciting proof that modern life (the 
present) could actually be different, could be 
transcended, that Time-Warner might be made 
irrelevant. That things could still matter. 

In the time since that first trip, I've disco¬ 
vered just one other shadow world that even begins 
to approach Cajun Louisiana as an exhilarating 
crack in the veneer of modern life: Indiana high 
school basketball. Every weekend, Hoosiers en 
masse get dressed up and go to ancient gymnasiums 
(many of them little more than barns located way 
out in the country) where they eat popcorn and 
watch games played between local high school teams. 

As a phenomenon, it's easy to take for granted. 
Growing up in Indiana, one hears about it (and 







hears it sentimentalized) so much that it requires 
real effort to think about its existence realis¬ 
tically (or to even want to). But once you've gone 
to a few games, it's just as easy to fall under its 
spell, to start looking for good matchups and 
potent game atmospheres, to begin keeping track of 
the entire state. For here is something that 
matters. It really has mattered to people in 
Indiana for a long time and, if today it matters 
less than it once did (another topic endlessly 
sentimentalized), the fact that it still matters at 
all qualifies it as an extremely rare commodity. 

As an aesthetic experience, attending an Indiana 
high school basketball game might best be likened 
to attending a chicken and noodles church fund 
raiser but one where there is somehow something at 
stake, in which people have a deep emotional 
investment. What follows is an attempt to 
describe the particulars of that experience. 30 



1. THE DRIVE THERE When you're attending these games as an outsi¬ 
der (rather than following your particular hometown team's season), all 
games become away games. The drive there, full of anticipation of the 
event awaiting your arrival, is the evening's first source of pleasure. 
It will be winter, or at least late autumn, which means it will already 
be dark out and chilly. You'll need a coat. There might be snow on 
the ground. You're in your car with the heater on. All these things— 
the darkness, the weather, the road you're driving on, the knowledge 
that you're traveling a considerable distance from your heme to witness 
a high school athletic contest in a town you may or may not know much 
about—all these things make you feel very alive and glad of it. As you 
get nearer your destination, you turn on the radio to see if the game 
is being broadcast. If it is, maybe there'll be some sort of pre-game 
with interviews of the opposing coaches. Listening to it makes you 
feel connected to the world like Jonathan Richman's roadrunner. 

2. THE SMELL OF THE GYM The first thing you'll notice when you 

arrive at the game will be the smell of the gym. It's a very particu¬ 
lar smell—roughly three parts popcorn to one part sweat—and a very 
good smell. A few gyms may offer slight variations but for the most 








part it's the consistency of this basic odor, the fact that you can 
count on it to be there — rather than distinctions between different 
gyros' bouquets — that matters, that helps put you in the mood to watch 
a basket-ball game. 

3. THE GYM ITSELF Very often the gym itself will not figure into 

the evening's aesthetic mix. That's because most gymnasiums currently 
in use are "multi-purpose" ones (as opposed to gyms constructed solely 
to accomodate basketball) built since the 1960s and pretty dull stuff. 
(As with every-thing else, people cared more about how gyms looked in 
the first half of the century.) But when you do happen upon (or seek 
out) an older gym, it can add tremendously to the experience. Some 
gyms are absolutely gorgeous, others appealingly weird or funky. Some 
might have a stage at one end or permanent wooden bleachers or an 
especially beautiful playing floor. The best gyms also have a certain 
feel, a greatness, a layer of meaning that's hard to pin down. It has 
something to do with knowing that you're in a specific room that people 
have been coming to on Friday nights for decades now, that this evening 
matters in part because of its relationship to the past and future, 
that the gymnasium in some way functions as a physical manifestation of 
that relationship. You feel honored to be there. 

4. THE CROWD More than the gym, more than the game itself, a good 
crowd is the single most important element in a successful game night. 
Being part of a packed house at one of these things is unbelievably 
exciting. Like the drive there only tenfold, you feel super alive, 
incredibly lucky to be part of the twentieth century. Unless there is 
no other seat available, you avoid sitting in the student section. 

(High school basketball is one thing, high school students quite 
another: You sit with the adults.) The very best seat, when you can 
manage it, is with the season ticket holders. You will be the youngest 
person in this section (this means you will be under 45) but the perks 
are significant. These are the most involved fans (i.e. they stand 
frequently and threaten the lives of the referees. You wouldn't 
believe how much it adds to the game to have the silver-haired grand¬ 
mother sitting in front of you yelling for an intentional foul call. ) 
You can also usually talk with these season ticket holders about life, 
the new coach, etc. 

5. THE FOOD Even when the concessions just sell the usual popcorn 
and candy bars, purchasing and munching food during the game can add a 
lot. You get to see what the concession stand looks like, you get to 
exchange capitol for trivial luxury items, and you get to follow up on 
that popcorn smell. Occasionally schools will offer more than the 
standard fare, thus adding another layer of beauty and pleasure to the 
evening. Some schools regularly grill burgers and brats outside. 

Others feature special nights when the Band Boosters will sell homemade 
items (chili, pie). At least two schools I know of offer full home- 
cooked meals before every game, a custom that greatly increases the 
sense of community to be savored. 






6. THE PEP BAND Much like a film score, music at the game can 

greatly impact your experience of the evening. A really good pep band 
can add to the game's excitement just by being a really good pep band. 
But even with an ordinary band or worse, it's always entertaining to 
note the song selection. At different games I have actually heards 
"St. James Infirmary", "Smells Like Teen Spirit", "In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida", 
"Darth Vader Theme", and "Carry On My Wayward Son." 

7. THE PRE-GAME CEREMONY This can be standard (simple intro¬ 
ductions of the starting lineups), primitive and hokey (turning on a 
fire extinguisher as the team runs out of the locker room), or elabo¬ 
rate and ritualistic (Anderson High's 20-minute Indian ceremony which 
includes a war dance and a passing of the peace pipe with the visiting 
cheer-leaders). Once in a while, in an apparent effort to avoid cha- 
racte and individuality, seme schools will use a tape of the NBA's 
standard pre-game music. This is always fairly depressing and detracts 
somewhat from the night's feel. But a good pregame ceremony can func¬ 
tion, in a smaller way, much like a good gym, providing local color, 
tradition, and a sense of the evening's place in that time continuum. 

(In contrast, halftime entertain-ment adds surprisingly little* There's 
just not enough variation from school to school.) ^ ^ 

8. THE GAME ITSELF Here it obviously helps if you like basketball— 

helps even more if you've noticed yourself become less interested in 
the pro and college games as they increasingly emphasize sheer 
athleticism over strategy and teamwork. The fact that the vast 
majority of high school teams are simply not capable of that kind* of 
athleticism insures that, yes, basketball at this level is more of a 
"pure game". But more to the point, this is also the most emotional 
level of basketball, more emotionally involving for both players and 
fans. That's its single biggest draw. Taken on its own terms as an 
athletic contest, the game itself—its rhythms, strategies, coaching 
faceoffs, fan animosities: its drama—can be remarkably absorbing. 
Usually by midway through the first quarter, you find yourself pulling 
for one team or the other, based sometimes on playing style, more often 
on personal quirks or underdog status. But while it's certainly more 
fun to see a well-played high school game than a poor one, what you're 
really hoping for is a close one, ideally one whose outcome is decided 
in the closing seconds: a bam burner, if you will. When this happens, 
when things go just right and the game comes down to the last shot, it 
can provide a climax to the evening of such tension and emotion as to 
be physically overwhelming. You may feel at once exhausted and exhila¬ 
rated, as much so as if you had just stepped off a particularly intense 
roller coaster. This doesn't always happen and it doesn't necessarily 
need to. You can still have a great time. But if it didn't happen 
sometimes, you probably wouldn't keep going to games. 

9. SUPPER AFTERWARDS It's always nice, when possible, to find a 

restaurant after the game. It's a further means of connecting the even¬ 
ing's event with a particular place (and a potential means of having a 
good late supper). 






10. THE DRIVE HOME Though not the source of excitement that the 

drive there had been, the drive heme can still be a satisfying trip: a 
time for reflection, for winding down, for discussing the night's 
events with friends that may have come along. You can usually also 
find scores from other games around the state on the radio, one more 
chance to feel connected to the world, as the drive heme connects 
someone else'a hometown to your own. 



It is beyond our scope to give an introduction 'to the history and 
workings of the Tarot. Suffice it to say they are a deck of illust¬ 
rated cards, a set of symbols that contains, within its closed system, 
a complete description of the universe. And through the magic of 
synchronicity, they can be used as an oracle. One picks a card or a 
spread of cards at 'random' and uses one's knowledge of the symbols, 
along with a lot of creative intuition, to quite literally READ the 
cards. There is a grammar to the Tarot, and for those of you a 1 re ad y 
familiar with it, here is something really cool you can do. 

Ed Buryn, creator of The William Blake Tarot of the Creative Imagi¬ 
n at i on (HarperSanFrancisco 1995) (perhaps the most beautiful deck I've 
seen, illustrated entirely with collages of Blake's art) has developed 
a Tarot spread that speaks directly on the creative process. It, like 
his deck, is based on the Blakean philosophy and cosmology, in which 
the highest goal is the liberation of the spirit, and the highest 
method is the practice of creativity. Particularly useful the night 
before a recording session; at any starting- or turning-point of any 
creative project; or to explore general issues, chart the path, of 
one's creativity. Adapted from his book accompanying the Blake deck 



THE CREATIVE PROCESS SPREAD 
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Now read them... 


Position 1 PROJECT 

This card represents the object, and essence, of the reading. It is the 
creative project itself, the "point of origin from which the process will 
spiral out." 

Position 2 CREATOR 

This represents the subjects the creator of the project: you, your 
group... or seme other entity, idea or force. These first two cards are 
a pair, the object and subject of the creative synthesis. 

Position 3 IMAGINING 

Truth/Earth/Hearing/Nadir (loins)/Breadth 

Ed Buryn: "This card tells you something about the ideation of the 
project—it springs frem the loins, so to speak—and represents the 
spiritual truth overseeing the project. The process of imagining the 
project—that is, making an idea... of it—requires listening to the 
Creator and thereby defining the breadth or scope of the project as well. 
(The curved line connecting cards 2 and 3 indicates the listening 
process.) ...the highest aspect or valuation of the project... the 
prophetic statement of the work." 

Position 4 FEELING ^ q 

Vibration/Fire/Scent/Center (heart)/Inward 3 ' 

Ed Buryn: "This card tells you about the feelings stimulated by or 
surrounding the ideation of the project. ...the feminine or subconscious 
aspect... As it is associated with the sense of smell, imagine this card 
receiving the earthy scent of the idea from Card 1, then bringing it to 
the center. Here, from the heart, it generates a 'vibration', indicative 
of the feeling-tone and levels of energy involved. As the pulse of the 
project, Card 2 is the musical or energetic statement of the work." 

Position 5 THINKING 

Structure/Air/Sight/Zenith (head)/Height & Depth 
Ed Buryn: "This card is about problem-solving and what you need to know 
in the process. As it is associated with the snese of sight, imagine 
this card seeing the fiery energy of [the Feeling card], then bringing it 
into the mind. Here it looks intently at this energy (that is, what it 
represents) from top to bottom and thinks about how it relates to the 
structure as a whole. Associated with the... masculine aspect, this card 
suggests the linear dimensions of the project: its height and depth... 
the structural statement of the work, blowing as an intellectual wind." 

Position 6 MANIFESTING 

Form/Water/Speech & Touch/Circumference (body)/Outward 
Ed Buryn: "This card tells you how to actually do the world and.or the 
form it will take when completed. It is the outward or natural effect of 
the inward or spiritual cause that initially motivated it in Card 3. 

Being associated with the senses of speech and touch, this position 
touches the airy structure of the previous card and gives it a voice to 
make it palpable. ...this card may also indicate something unreal in the 
outcome, a projection of desire rather than an expression of the 
spiritual motive. Card 6 tells you about the final result of the 
creative process or the form it will take..." 







LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, WE ARE OUT OF IDEAS 

When Spiritualized's debut record, Lazer Guided Melodies came out 
in 1992, it seemed like the vanguard of a whole new kind of music. 
Impossible to categorize, certainly not just a 'rock' album, it was an 
antidote to the already stale post-grunge scene..a thoroughly MODERN 
record - it sounded like the future. Led by ex-Spacemen 3 co-leader 
Jason Spaceman, Spiritualized continued the Spacemen's program to, 
quoting Harold Rosenberg's essay on the avant-garde, "revel in sheer 
sensuousness"; beautifully complex and layered arrangements, striking 
but tasteful 'special effects', reverb-drenched horns, cascading back- 
wards-echo enveloping vocals, mesmerizing vibrato drones and endlessly 
repeating phrases. Indeed, the record made 'production' interesting, 
but without the usual Sgt. Pepper/Pet Sounds cliches - an achievement 
in and of itself. And, operating on that level of production/sensu¬ 
ality, the record held interest from song to song - it was packed with 
surprise - on one song the highlight might be a bari sax solo, on 
another a sudden blast of guitar vibrato, another a delicately treated 
hi-hat. The fantastic variety of colors and effecrts in the production 
forced you to hear the recordings as PURE SOUND - PURE SENSATION - it 
forced a change of program in the listener - to hear with new prior¬ 
ities - and the listener was rewarded. But the record had depth beyond 
the production values - the songs were strong and clear, and the arran¬ 
gements, though lush, were often simple and direct. It was a record 
that worked on many 'new' levels, but didn't disregard the old ones - a 
psychedelic record that you could enjoy the next morning. 

Unfortunately, the 1995 follow-up Pure Phase was a major disappoin¬ 
tment, and their new release, Ladies and gentlemen we are floating in 
space, is an even bigger one. The central problem of both of these 
records seems to be Jason's obsession with making 'psychedelic' music - 
and the inherent limitations in that single-minded goal. 

What is 'psychedelic' music? Besides being a particular genre of 
mostly uninteresting 60s rock, psychedelic seems to primarily be the 
above stated focus on sound as sensation - of hearing sonic textures as 
primarily meaningful.* But f as anyone who has stayed up 
late watching the Christian network or experienced 
the sugar-coated delight of Mom's harpsichord on 
Partridge Family recordings, ANYTHING can be heard 
this way. In fact, it seems that the best use of 
the 'psychedelic' experience is to perceive accep¬ 
ted , everyday experience in new, liberating ways - 
to gain information about a subject through an 
altered perspective (making the familiar strange). 


*Rock and roll's importance has, from the very beginning, been largely 
on the level of sounds; the sound of the recordings. Unlike jazz, 
which had primarily sought to capture a live performance on record, 
rock has tended to be about the recording itself. Listen to the early 
Sun Sessions - the extreme slap-back and idiosyncratic guitar sounds, 
the priority on strange, flawed or unusual takes of songs - they were 
trying to get sounds you couldn't hear in live performance. Blatant 
psychedelic-ness is partly a misunderstanding of the essentially 
psychedelic nature of rock music as a whole. 













In this light, the educational potential of the 
psychedelic experience is blunted and even preven¬ 
ted by a music which commodifies the experience in 
a set list of predictable ways - if you know that 
you are going to smoke dope and listen to the same 
Pink Floyd-esque space-jamming, you are merely 
fulfilling your role in a specified category of 
non-threatening consumption - no different than 
getting interchangeable background music for 
exercise or making out. Knowing the potential 'psychedelic' 
experience inherent in all music, bands which are trying to distinguish 
or authenticate their own music by connecting it to the 'outlaw' 
signifier of 'psychedelic' must work heard on the level of semiotics 
(symbols) to show that their specifically-made product is better than 
anything else. This is a daunting task, and one that tends to eliminate 
any subtlety from the music, and shift creative focus away from the 
areas which actually carry information/emotion - lyrics, structure, 
arrangement. Emphasis tends toward production, particularly 'shocking' 
production tre n ds - sounds which cure strange or disarming the first 
time you hear them, but which quickly become cannon-place and 
u n i n teresting and have meaning only as temporary and disposable 
giitmicks, to be replaced with whatever new sound-spectacle can be 
concocted (making the strange familiar). f 

These issues are at the heart of why an album like Ladies and 
gentlemen... is so unsatisfying. Jason has traded the subtle, complex 
arrangements of his earlier work, which build and change subtly, using 
all the colors of the arranger's palette, to a lazy reliance on cloudy, 
endless fuzz guitar soloing and jazz-rock drum freak-outs. In song 
after song, the same barrage of fuzz guitar/wailin' harmonica/'Live at 
Leeds'-esque over-drumming substitutes for any structured buil din g of 
intensity or sensuous production. The record fails on it's own sensu¬ 
al ity-of -sound terms - from all the colors of the palette to black and 
white. Not to mention that the jazz-rock 'freak-outs' tend to sound 
like a Steppenwolf reunion show, or a Sting song with fuzz. After 
the third or fourth time you encounter this same 
'freak-out', it doesn't even register as music, but 
only as all the things it is supposed to represent 
- intensity, authenticity, drugs, psychedelic 
music, un-commerciality - it is a place-holder for 
these things - a simulation of them - it works on 
the listener's assumptions that these particular 
sounds are associated with these attributes. 

Besides this semiotic message, it is nothing. 

And the songs suffer from the over-riding, over-determined program 
of 'being psychedelic'. Cheesy Austin Powers-esque drug references 
abound ("Sometimes I eat my breakfast off a mirror", "There's a hole in 
my arm where the money goes", "Kiss the sky", "don't even miss you/ 
that's cuz I'm fucked-up/I'm sure when it wears off/then I will be 
hurting"). One of Jason's trademarks has always been taking cliche 
lines or riffs and distilling them to a surprising archetypal power - 
he can make the familiar strange by repeating a line you think you 
understand just enough times to crack it wide open. But on this record. 







his recycling just seems lazy and uninteresting on songs like 'Ccme 
Together', 'I Think I'm in Love', and 'Cool Waves' (where even a full 
gospel choir can't hide the campfire-song banality of the chorus). The 
low-point is 'Broken Heart' which opens with unbelievably sappy strings 
and french horns, sounding like nothing but a Disney soundtrack, and 
featuring sad clown, Hallmark Card lyrics: "Yes I've got a broken 
heart/I have to keep it covered up with a smile/and I keep on moving on 
for a while/but I have a broken heart". True-believers will say this 
isn't the point - this is Jason singing, we must put aside questions of 
quality-control like this and just groove on the luscious string arran¬ 
gements. But I say, don't settle for that! Don't 
allow your hard-earned illegal perception to be 
wasted on second-rate, ironic, spoon-fed wallpaper! 
Don't let your FREE TIME be commodified - segre¬ 
gated into a predictable, uninteresting simulation 
of freedom! Get fucked-up and listen to Chuck 
Berry! 



AN AESTHETIC OF MOVEMENT 

I remember being struck by something my brother said to me when I was 
struggling to sing in a higher register. ’’Singing” , he said, 
"shouldn't be hard to do, it's just an extension of 
speaking." This idea, that you should sing like you 
talk - without straining, without phony accents, etc. 

- was the first time that I had thought about the 
connection between the conceptualized, stylized act 
of singing and its actual source - not the idea of 
what I wanted to sound like in my head - but what I 
did sound likes my own body. 

Ever since then, part of my aesthetic for judging music has been this 
kind of 'body honesty.' I want music to be an extension and reflection of 
the human body - when I hear music, I want to be able to visualize the 
movement of a strumming guitar, the fingers on a piano, the arms and feet 
of a drum-mer. I want music to be interesting and innovative rhythmi-cally 

- something, especially in post-alt.rock - which is harder and harder to 
find. 

I'm fascinated by musicians, who, like dancers, show so much about 
themselves in the way they move as they play their instruments - perfor¬ 
mers who have a personal, rhythmic musical identity. Their musical 
identity is partially located in their body - not just the mind (lyrics. 







concept, knowledge or riffs). Because the information they 
convey transcends the mind, the conceptual, they 
transmit MORE INFORMATION - information they cannot 
completely control or edit, SPECIES information which 
transcends the narrow and formal logic-games of the 
intellect. 

The ultimate example of this is Elvis. So much of Elvis' initial impact 
was purely in the way he moved - that he moved at all while he sang. 

People were either out-raged or transfixed - the effect was powerful and 
instantaneous. His singing reflects his total physical ccmnitment to the 
music. So much of what is characteristic of Elvis' singing (and carica¬ 
tured) is his complete rhythmic abandon ("ah-if-ya-wanna-be-ya-kissed! " ). 
In fact, I think that's why people tend to think Elvis is funny, or 
ridiculous - we laugh because we are embarrassed by his lack of inhibi¬ 
tion, shocked by his reckless abandon, his fearlessness (Elvis laughs at 
himself, too on many of the early Sun recordings). Bryan Ferry has a 
similar kind of uninhibited rhythmic style, which can either strike people 
as exciting and powerful or silly and embarrassing, or some combination of 
the two (these kind of singers also tend to be characterized as 'fey' - a 
cultural connection of dance/expression/emotion with the feminine). H 3 

Rock guitar playing can be a powerful transmitter of physical informa¬ 
tion, in more ways than one. The style of rock guitar in 
general is based on the innovations of blues guitar, 
which were attempts to make the guitar sound like the 
human voice through note bending, hammer-ons, etc. In 
addition to imitating the voice, there is the poten¬ 
tial for the guitar to function as primarily a fhythm 
instrument by focusing on the strumming. The best 
guitar players utilize all these available layers of 
intensity in their playing. This is why I find, say, 
Lou Reed's rhythm guitar solo from 'What Goes On' 
infinitely more exciting and meaningful than, say, 
your standard fuzzy J. Mascis solo, or an effect- 
drenched Spiritualized guitar 'freak-out', one imagines 
the performance of the Spiritualized solo, and can see a hunched, barely 
moving figure in a dark isolation booth, overdubbing the part onto tape. 
With Lou though, you see Lou's arm frantically strumning - we feel his 
physical connection and investment in the music - his trance-like locking 
in to the groove. We feel the presence of his body. (So much is said about 
the 'street-wise poetry' of the Velvets, but it is this passionate 
rhythmic intensity which fleshes out the pretensions of the lyrics - makes 
them human and real.) One can appreciate Lou's solo as purely sound and 
texture - a minimalist masterpiece - BUT it also resonates on many other 
rhythmic, physical levels. 

Many guitarists come to mind who have developed a signature rhythmic 
feel; Chuck Berry, Hubert Sumlin - his work with Howlin' Wolf, Keith 
Richards - instantly recognizable, John Lennon - listen to his solo on 
'You Can't Do That', Jonathon Richman - who, live, dances almost as much 
as he plays (amazing) rhythm guitar, Peter Buck - the propulsive picking 
style on early REM records, the African highlife-influenced playing on the 
first English Beat album, etc. 




Distortion, in these terms, can be seen as an 
attempt to achieve the effect of exciting rock guitar 
playing, but with-out the substance - without the 
actual physical commitment. For example, the 'first 
(intentional) distortion' was on the Kinks 'You 
Really Got Me' • That guitar sound was incredibly exciting at the 
time because it had never been heard before - it was perceived as being 
very modern - in fact, it was one of the anthems of the Mods (the British 
fashion/youth group) who defined themselves in opposition to the Rockers 
(who clung to the style and music of 50s rock and roll). Up until that 
time, English Rock bands had been determined as good or bad primarily by 
how well they could play the American rock sta n dards (i.e., Keith Richards 
could do the best Chuck Berry imitation). These black American rock 
standards had produced an effect on English listeners 

- shock, excitement, mystery. To achieve that effect 
the English bands had had to make their bodies move 
in that foreign way - to play Chuck Berry's riffs. 

NOW, what the distorted guitar was doing was trying 
to achieve the same effect (shock, excitement, mys¬ 
tery) by different means, means which potentially 
eliminated the hardest part of playing rock and roll 
for a white, middle-class English art school student 

- shaking your shit!* The fact remains that distortion (tone), 
alone, does not substitute for rhythm and feel - music which loses that 
body-intensity is losing whole levels of beauty and meaning on which to 
resonate. 

The instrument most thought of as being a physical 
activity are the drums. This is part of the reason 
why most drummers tend to be either a) so bad, or b) 
so annoying, because drumming is perceived by a good 
many people as a kind of sport - which leads to a 
jock-like attitude, and macho over-playing. Which is 
actually a complete misunderstanding because good 
drumming is characterized by stereotypically feminine 
attributes - rhythm, being in a groove, dancing, 
being responsive and connecting with other musicians, 
etc. 

Several drummers come to mind whose styles are totally personal and 
physical. Moe Tucker, from the Velvet Underground, only makes sense when 
you see her play, or have had her playing described to you. Once you know 

* After that initial split between the Mods (who isolated, and removed 
the effect from its first transmission [50s rock] - then attempted to 
simulate it in different ways) and the Rockers (who fetishized all the 
minutiae of the first transmission) you can trace the Mod trajectory 
(trying to achieve the effect through varied or amplified means) 
through the Kinks' distortion, to Led Zeppelin's 'scary' mysticism, to 
Heavy Metal in general - which tends to be practically devoid of 
groove. You can see the initial effect which rock and roll had by 
examining the ways in which the later stratum have tried to reproduce 
it - do the 'scary' demonic imagery, the overt male sexuality and 
'dangerous' outlaw/drug references of Led Zeppelin or Black Sabbath 
equal Robert Johnson? Punk can also be seen as arising from a similar 
trajectory (from the Who, the Kinks, the Stooges), but while Led 
Zeppelin, Heavy Metal, et al proceeded to fetishize the second 
transmission of the effect (distortion, mysticism, pyrotechnics, overt 
'gothic' theatrics), Punk is the fetishizing of the effect itself - 
the distillation of rock to this essence. 







that the performance on 'What Goes On' is her standing in front of a 
suspended kick drum and snare drum, playing with mallets, and that with 
EVERY snare hit she is raising her arm over her head, you will hear the 
song i n a new way — you will understand that Moe is better t h an Neil 
Peart. 

Keith Moon is another drunmer who, once you've seen him play, you 
can't listen to him on record without visualizing him. Listen to the drums 
at the end of 'Bargain'; even though you only hear that low rumble of tom¬ 
toms , you can see him leaning over the set with his arms flying frantical¬ 
ly yet somehow holding it together. The performance becomes so superchar¬ 
ged and magical because it cannot be reproduced - it cannot be performed 
by anyone else - cannot be reduced to a part, or be annotated and done by 
someone else - it is about being Keith Moon. 

Earl Palmer, the New Orleans super-drunmer who played for Professor 
Longhair, Little Richard, Fats Domino and many others has a signature feel 
which is truly awesome to experience. Just listen to these records which 
he played on, and you'll see that it is his body - his feel - which, like 
a black hole, is the monolithic center of gravity around which all else 
revolves...,a true superstar. Check out Eddie Cochran's "Something Else", 
Little Richard's "Lucille", "Slippin' and Slidin'", "Rip it Up", Fats Lj^ 
Domino's "I'm Walkin'". 

Dave Grohl is another example of a drunmer you see. In fact, it was the 
drums which first let me into 'Nevermind'. When I first heard it, I though 
it was just another Seattle Subpop record, most of which I thought were 
pretty mediocre and uninteresting. But the second time through, it was the 
drunming on 'In Bloom' which opened it all up to me. In that listening I 
was struck by how funny the drums were, I mean SO over-the-top, so Spinal 
Tap - but to the point where I knew that they must get it too - that they 
thought it was funny too - but the sheer physical power and joy that was 
going into bashing those toms completely steam-rollered any irony. In 
those incredible comic-book strokes, I felt like I saw music in a whole 
new way - a whole new arena opened up. Coupled with Kurt Cobain's throat¬ 
ripping vocals, surprisingly rhythmic guitar-playing (it's the rhythm of 
the guitar riff in 'Smells Like Teen Spirit' that is so catchy and exci¬ 
ting) Grohl's drums made Nirvana's sound utterly undeniable - and incredi¬ 
bly physical. 

Everyone wants to re-invent the wheel, to re-make rock in their own 
terms - but the great, timeless bands don't get rid of what works! The 
wheel has to roll, and music should be rhythmic, physical, human. 



we take shart breaths and lant> breaths 


































As you approach the door to Caveat Emptor used 
book store from the street you are first greeted by a 
sign, which has, scrawled in pen, two quotes: 


"There sure more fools than knaves in the world, 
else the knaves would not have enough to live on" 

- Samuel Butler, 


and 


"There is no worse lie than truth misunderstood by those 


who hear it" 


- William James. 


Beneath is 


"Sharpen your understanding at Caveat Emptor 
26 years in business." 

As you open the outer door from the street, you 
enter a small lobby containing a desk over-flowing 
with books, and more handwritten signs; — "No 
Smoking, Please. The owner has quit the habit", and 
"Please leave all backpacks...we are very sorry but we 
must insist." Then you walk through the inner door to 
a very long, high-ceilinged room, filled with book¬ 
shelves stuffed with used books. To your right, him¬ 
self practically buried under books, is the owner, 
Janis Stares. As you stroll down the aisles between 
the shelves, there are small, quiet side-rooms devo¬ 
ted to various subjects, and in every conceivable 
empty space on the wooden bookshelves have been stap¬ 
led newspaper clippings; obituaries of writers or 
actors, political cartoons, stories of some tangen¬ 
tial interest to the subject of the books in a nearby 
shelf. Permeating the place is the amazing, earthy 
smell of old books; it smells like time. The sound of 
a local classical radio station drifts unobtrusively 
over the books and there is often a casual, though 
spirited discussion going on at the cash register - 
about politics or a sought-after book. 

It's about now that you might be starting to 
realize that the experience of being in Caveat Emptor 
is a radical departure from that of your standard 
issue corporate mega-bookseller. The aesthetic of a 
Borders and a Caveat Emptor are interesting to 
compare. Borders is at once destroying small stores 
like Caveat, and at the same time trying to simulate 
the 'small cafd/bookstore' vibe, which could make 
their differences more subtle. 

The environment of Caveat encourages drifting - 
wandering through the stacks. Supply is unpredict¬ 
able, and the organization of the shelves is some¬ 
times chaotic - with books stacked horizontally as 
well as vertically, so the single-minded pursuit of 
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one particular book tends to get thwarted or side¬ 
tracked. The small, age-worn strips of paper which 
mark the subjects of each shelf are dog-eared and 
oftentimes difficult to find. Many of the subjects 
overflow their shelves, ending up in piles on the 
floor, and one is forced to go through each book one 
by one - opening oneself up to the possibility of the 
surprise discovery! This tactile interaction with 
the books also brings a kind of deeper connection to 
them; because they are used they vary widely in age 
and condition - some are pristine, plastic and new, 
others old, leather-bound and annotated or under¬ 
lined. But because of this physical embodiment of 
time, one gets the sense of history - that these 
books are an incomplete part of an infinitely varied 
history of thought. And a history which interacts 
with the present; which is ALIVE - with new readers 
actively marking old texts, and old, obscure texts 
still in existence, here, ready to be discovered. 
Paradoxically, the shelves are at once over-flowing 
and suggestive of their finiteness. One is aware of 
both the random nature of having this cross-section 
of books here and the huge amount of books and 
information of which these are just a fraction. It is 
an experience of mystery_of all the books in the y *9 
world, this particular one should have been bought | / 
and sold here to Janis, to be in this pile, to catch 
my eye. 

This is in contrast to Borders, where, the effort 
is to give the impression that they have everything. 

The neat rows of shelves are all conspicuously 
labeled to make for quick, efficient shopping, and 
the books are all neatly lined horizontally. All the 
books tend to look the same - books by one author are 
from the same publisher, all shiny and new, with the 
same color-scheme and type-face. These pristine new 
books discourage tactile exploration - they have the 
inhuman perfection of a holy object or a plastit 
commodity - unsullied by human hands. The generic 
similarity of the books drains the books of indivi¬ 
dual identity, and despite the huge, well-lit 
shelves, one tends to think about what they don't 
have - what they are forgetting, have chosen to 
exclude. At Borders one can surgically seek out 
particular books - they are easy to find, and 
strange, unfamiliar, 'side-tracking' books don't 
'stick out' like they could at Caveat. The generic 
newness of the books, and their proximity to equally 
new and generic magazines, videos and CDs downplays 
the importance of the books in and of themselves, 
making them seem more like just one kind of 'leisure 
commodity' - interchangeable parts of the 'entertain¬ 
ment industry'. 

Caveat Emptor also sells used records and CDs, but 
they are tangential - placed in a small display case 
near the register, and presented as an extension of 
Janis' personal aesthetic - he buys and sells CDs he ^ 
likes (Janis told mej "I only sell things I know f- 
about”). Thus there is the potential to learn some¬ 
thing - to interact with a personalized aesthetic of 
music and quality. Indeed, the overwhelming feeling 
in Caveat Emptor - the personalized signs, the news¬ 
paper clippings, the subjective choice of CDs, the 
political discussions - is of a person - Janis. It i 
this personalized atmosphere which Borders tries to 
simulate with its faux-coffee house scene. 

But Caveat Emptor is the real thing: a personal¬ 
ized and idiosyncratic store which gives you the 
feeling of place - of being somewhere which is not 
the same as everywhere else, which is not duplicable 
- and which gives books and the act of shopping for 
books a sense of adventure, history and mystery. 


Sharpen your understanding at Caveat Emptorl 
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Janis 1 2 3 4 5 6 Classical Music Wit hout Tears 


Fifteen suggestions from a vast field of wonderful music: 

1. Hildegard of Bingen - Any of several recordings by Sequentia (Harmonia Mundi). 
Mystical medieval music with appeal to spiritual seekers today. Oldest woman 
composer with surviving music. 

2. Praetorius - Terpsichore (Logemann/Pickett/Ulsamer). Catchy dances with colorful 
sonorities of Renaissance instruments. Several good recordings. 

3. Huelgas Ensemble - “Utopia Triumphans” (Sony). Festive Renaissance polyphony 
by Tallis, Gabrieli, Josquin, et al. Gems of early Catholic music. 

4. Bach - Preludes and fugues for organ (Preston/Koupman/Alain) The crowning 
glory of the greatest composer of the western world. The appeal is formal and sensual 
when well-played and recorded on good instruments. 

5. Vivaldi - Four Seasons (Standage/Huggett/Loveday). The happiest collection of 
baroque concertos. 

6. Handel - Messiah (Gardiner/Mackerras/McGegan). The most popular substantial 
piece of sacred music in English. Good for more than the holidays. 

7. Mozart - Clarinet Quintet / Schubert - trout Quintet (Music from Marlboro - 
Sony). Two of the loveliest examples of chamber music, lovingly played. 

8. Beethoven - Symphony #5 / Schubert - Symphony #8 (Reiner/Bohm). Two of the 
greatest symphonies, one dramatic, one lyrical, by either of two great modem 
conductors. 

9. Chopin - Waltzes (Rubinstein/Lipatti) The pinnacle of romantic piano music. 

10. Dvorak - Slavonic Dances (Szell - Odyssey). Lyrical gems full of Slavic harmonies. 

11. Tchaikovsky - Piano Concerto #1 / Rachmaninov - Piano Concerto #3 (Argerich - 
Phillips). Fire-breathing live performances of two favorite piano concertos. 

12. Puccini - La Boheme (Beecham - Angel) Best ever performance of the world’s 
favorite opera. Irresistible tunes in a romantic setting. 

13. Stravinsky - Rite of Spring and Petrouchka (Boulez/Monteaux). Colorful 
masterpieces of modem ballet. 

14. Strauss - Also Sprach Zarathustra and Heldenleben (Reiner - RCA) Voluptuous 
and dramatic late romantic music. 

15. Copland - Appalachian Spring, Rodeo, Billy the Kid suites (Bernstein). America’s 
favorite orchestra composer in three ballet suites full of American spirit. 

General Suggestions: 

1. Listen. This is the best way to find out what you like WFIU plays a lot for free 
Monroe Co. Library A/V department has much to check out for free. Listening 
stations in CD stores let you hear before you buy. 

2. If you like something you hear, try something else by that composer or performer 

3. Despite frequent snobbery, many music-lovers are eager to share information and 
opinions, especially opinions 

4. Popular introductions to music include Bernstein’s The Jov of Music , and Ted 
Libbey’s NPR Guide to Building a Classical CD Collection . 

5. Read reviews in Grammophone or Fanfare or the Penguin Good CD Guide for hints. 

6. Pick up a monthly Prelude at the IU School of Music and go to a few concerts and 
recitals that look interesting Most are free We have the largest, and maybe the best 
music school in the country, with some awesomely talented young musicians. 












ON THE AESTHETICS OF THE ALBUM SIDE 

The numerous disadvantages of compact discs compared to 
vinyl have for the most part been pretty well documented 
(poorer sound quality, less aesthetically pleasing packag¬ 
ing, increased length encouraging musicians' self-indul¬ 
gence) . But there's one big drawback to which little 
attention has been paid: the disappearance of the album 
side. Before CDs, all record albums were conceived and 
experienced in two parts, two movements as it were: side 
one and side two. Much attention was paid at both ends of 
the process to the sequencing of the two sides—not just 
what songs opened and closed the album but also what ones 
closed side one, opened side two. The individual side had 
to flow, had to work as an organic entity isolated by 
itself because that's usually how it was experienced, lis¬ 
tened to. At the same time, the album as a whole—as an 
artistic unit—(with a bit of much needed haiku-like dis¬ 
cipline) had to consist of two roughly equal (usually 17 to 
23 minute) parts. (How many fewer great albums have been 
produced since bands have been freed from this restriction? 
How many fewer great movies in the years since the Holly¬ 
wood studio system was dismantled?) Lj<p 

Perhaps above all, this: Twenty minutes is such an ideal 
length of time for listening to music, especially unfamil¬ 
iar music. Twenty minutes gives your body a chance to 
absorb, to process, to breathe a little before moving on. 
Forty minutes is more likely to overload the system, to 
invite your mind to wander and your body to shut down. 
(Seventy minutes is just stupid.) I know: If I like twenty 
minute intervals so much, I'm free to program my CD player 
to simulate all the album sides I want (and I'm sure I'm 
not the only nerd who does just that). But that's really 
not the point. With the change from vinyl to compact disc, 
we have radically (and without much forethought) altered 
the formal idea of what a record album is. As with most 
change these days, it's hard to imagine that it's for the 

r Shiny, digital, plastic and aluminum 


Negativland 

W hat’s a music industry to do when its new crop of rebels just aren’t convincing 
enough to obsolete the old? 

Such was the situation in the early eighties, when sales of vinyl, cassettes, turn¬ 
tables and cassette players were “flat.” Granted, music sales weren’t falling, but for the 
manufacturers of our culture that wasn’t quite good enough. They needed a new 
angle. A new way to sell music and the stuff you play it on. Luckily, someone at the 
Phillips Corporation (owner of PolyGram Music and Island Records and one of the 





world’s top defense contractors) had the bright idea of introducing not merely a new 
style, but an entire new format complete with a new machine to play it on. This was 
a strategy that had been tried before, with the introduction of the 45, the LP, the 
cassette tape, and the 8-track; it didn’t always work, but when it did the payoff was 
enormous. A change in format promised an answer, for example, to that long-vexing 
industry question: how can you sell that aging baby boomer a copy of “Deja Vu by 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young when they already have one? 

Thus was born the compact disc in all its shiny, digital, plastic and aluminum 
glory. Its maximum playing time, about 75 minutes, was chosen because the presi¬ 
dent of the Phillips company wanted something that could play his favorite piece of 
music, Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, all the way through without stopping. 

At first compact discs weren’t too successful. For one thing, their price was far 
too high, due to the facts that they were mostly being made in Japan and that they 
had a high defect rate, with approximately one out of every three discs being tossed 
out before even leaving the CD factory. Early on, these problems led to an industry¬ 
wide decision to continue paying recording artists a royalty rate based on the $8.98 
or $9.98 list price of vinyl (or achieved the same end result by using contractual 
tricks like “packaging deductions”) instead of the higher sale price of compact discs. 
And nobody was buying those new CD players either, because they were just too 
darned expensive. CDs just weren’t catching on. 

But then, in the spring of 1989, something wonderful happened for the music 
industry. Everything changed! Almost overnight, CDs were everywhere! Suddenly they 
were a huge success and it became almost impossible to get anything on vinyl at all. 

This must have been because it was what the consumer wanted...right? We live 
in a market-driven economy, which every schoolkid knows is synonymous with de¬ 
mocracy,” and the market was demanding more of those excellent, highest-possible- 
fi compact discs...right? 

Hardly. In fact the music industry simply decided it was time to back the flag¬ 
ging CD revolution with force. Record stores and the seven major music distributors 
had long agreed on a flexible return policy—i.e. stores could “buy” something from 
a distributor, and if it didn’t sell, they could return it. This allowed stores to take 
more chances on new releases or on things they were not familiar with, because if it 
didn't sell, they could always send it back. But in the spring ol 1989 ail seven major 
label distributors announced simultaneously that they would no longer accept returns 
on vinyl and they also began deleting much of the vinyl versions of their back cata¬ 
log. These actions literally forced record stores to stop carrying vinyl. Record retailers 
could not afford the financial risk of carrying anything that was on vinyl because if it 
didn’t sell they would be stuck with it. Very quickly record stores had to convert to 
CDs. Now the consumer no longer had a choice because the choice had been made 
for us: high priced compact discs were being shoved down our throats, whether we 
liked it or not. 

As CDs took over, as the majors all acquired their own domestic CD pressing 
plants, and as the defect rate dropped to almost zero, the cost of manufacturing 
compact discs dropped dramatically as well. One would have expected the price of 
CDs also to drop and for the profits now to be split evenly and fairly with the musi¬ 
cians who were making all the music. 

This, of course, never happened, and herein lies the genius of the CD revolu¬ 
tion: costs are now both higher for consumers and lower {or record labels. CD prices 
have continued to rise to a now unbelievable $16.98 list price (soon to be $17.98!) 




while manufacturing costs have now dropped to less than it costs to manufacture a 
59.98 vinyl release. A CD, with its plastic jewel box, printed booklet and tray card 
now costs a major label about 80 cents each to make for less) and a small indepen¬ 
dent label between 51.50 and 52.50. CDs should now cost the consumer less than 
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their original prices over a decade ago, not more. But apparently consumers got so 
used to the idea of paying the higher price and the labels got used to the idea of their 
higher profit margin) that nobody ever complained. And the musicians? Why, they’re 
still paid royalties to this day that are based on the list price of vinyl. That extra 4 or 5 
or 6 bucks goes right into the pockets of the record labels. It is not shared with 

CD players if we wanted to 
hear any of the music on 
this “popular" new format. 

In the following year, 
1990, when our economy 
was in a recession, the mu¬ 
sic industry had its biggest 

profits, ever! 5 / 

And why have you 
never heard about any of 
this and why was no anti¬ 
trust action ever taken 
against major labels and dis¬ 
tributors.'' Simple: most of 
the reporting on the % inner 
workings of the record busi- 
ness appears in the music press and the music press is almost totally dependent on the 
advertising dollars and good will of the business that they’re writing about. Since not 
even the most hardened journalist wants to “rock the boat" or anger the folks who 
bankroll their publishing ventures, this story went, and will remain, unreported. 

So what’s next? How can they get you to buy another copy of your favorite Pearl 

Jam release when you already have it on CD? Don’t worry, they’ll come up with an 
answer for you soon Negativland make records, video, radio and live perfor¬ 
mance using appropriated sound, image and text. They have 
been sued twice for copyright infringement and, since 1991, 
have aggressively advocated significant reform of copyright 
laws. All their work now appears on their own label. They 
can't afford to release their stuff in more than one for¬ 
mat, so it all comes out as CDs. 

People curious about the group should be warned that 
the Negativland records you're most likely to find in a 
record store are, most likely, their WORST. It's wierd. 

Their new record, Dispepsi, is a lawsuit-baiting publicity 
stunt with zero aesthetic value. Escape from Noise, on 
SST, and FREE, their big first release after the famous U2 
lawsuit, both suck as welll Maybe every Negativland disc 
has its bum tracks — their powers of dadaist satire 
degrade easily into mere silliness and ineffectual noise¬ 
making — but at their best moments, Negativland are with¬ 
out peer in playfully twisting the knobs of mass culture. 

I personally recommend the eight volumes of discB from 
their live Bay Area radio show. Over the Edge, where any 
silliness is perfectly in context. The banned-and-recalled 
U2 Negativland EP, if you're lucky enough to find a copy 
is a hilarious jab at the Rock System circa '89. And the 
fifth track on their 1987 self-release A Big 10-8 Place may 
be the most psycho-active 15 minutes of visual information 
ever put to audiotape. For a complete catalog of Negativ¬ 
land products and an explanation of the concept "Art Is 
Not Defined As A Business," visit them at 


www.negativland.com 




THE LIBRARY 

Expression - creativity - is eternal. One can, at any 
time, pick up a guitar and write a great song - one which 
is true and can speak to other people. But one could also 
pick up a paint brush and paint a representational pain¬ 
ting, or write a symphony - BUT DOESN'T. That's because 
every work of art, though the product of personal experi¬ 
ence and inspiration, must be transmitted through the 
'medium' of an art form. Art forms, like all complex sys¬ 
tems (see 'Godel, Escher, Bach, Sex Pistols') have life¬ 
times - they are born, become vital and meaningful, and die 
- they lose their capacity to resonate on a deep, cultural 
level. 

lor the past 40 years, the most vibrant and vital art 
form for a young person to dedicate themselves to has been 
rock and roll. Where are we now in rock's lifetime? It's 
hard to get perspective and see rock in these terms 
because, first of all, in our electronic age where infor¬ 
mation is disbursed so quickly and globally, movements and 
developments in rock have been born and burned out in a 
fraction of the time it took, say, perspective painting to 
become widespread. (This is why rock could seem played out 
after only 40 years while representational painting 
remained vital for around 400.) Changes happen so rapidly, 
and are packed into such a brief period of time, that rock 
has had lots of peaks and valleys - seeming either hope¬ 
lessly dried-up or inexhaustible - a spastic dynamic which 
makes it hard to perceive any real shape or direction in 
rock. Also, in a form so connected to the energy of youth, 
and which seeks to be 're-born' with every new generation, 
it is hard to conceive of rock's lifetime ever coming to an 
end, one generation of rockers just becomes perceived as 
'out of touch' — to be replaced by another, side-stepping 
considerations of rock on a larger scale. In addition, 
there is a huge corporate music industry trying desperately 
to convince the public that rock is alive and well - that 
we should care passionately about, and, most importantly, 
BUY new records. We're told that it's the same as it ever 
was — that the 90s are every bit as exciting and innovative 
as the 50s or 60s or 70s. 

But emotion and intuition tell a different story - that 
it's not all the same. And it does a disservice to what was 
truly vital about the past, and is about the present to put 
it all on one level (i.e., to say that the death of Kurt 
Cobain is like the death of John Lennon misrepresents both 
lives.) If nothing else, the all-pervasiveness of rock in 







advertising, muzak, television theme songs, political 
campaigns, etc. shows the changes in rock's relationship to 
the culture, and the ridiculousness of refusing to 
acknowledge those changes. 

There seems to me to be some metaphorical indications 
that the 'canon' of rock and roll (what will become known 
in the future as the meaningful, accepted totality of real 
rock and roll - like the canon of classical music - a 
finite number of compositions from a finite period of time 
when i^he art form had meaning) is just about CLOSED. 

I. STRATIFICATION 

Rock has been disintegrating into many isolated formats, each catering 
to a particular style (techno, black r&b, rap, rock, alt rock, etc). 
This tends to limit rock's potential resonating capacity - giving it 
meaning only on a small, sub-cultural , not a large, cultural level. . ^ 
Popular music has also been re-divided along racial lines - into K 4 
separate black and white music. One of the main achievements of 50s " 

rock and roll was to transcend the racial divisions of the black and 
white charts. Elvis Presley had hits on BOTH the pop and the black 
charts - despite the wrong-headed and simplistic assessment that Elvis 
just 'stole' black music (see Nuvo's Steve Hanmer), the music from, 
say. Sun Studio (Johnny Cash, Elvis Presley, Jerry Lee Lewis) or Chuck 
Berry was a complicated combination of black (r&b, blues, gospel) and 
white (country, pop, white gospel) music. Much of the most vital rdck 
and roll from the 60s also had this all-inclusive combination of black 
and white references (the Beatles playing Motown and Little Richard, 
the Stones playing Chuck Berry, Sly Stone being influenced by the 
Beatles as well as James Brown, the racially integrated Stax/Volt 
studios and Bob Dylan's best 60s electric stuff .... There is a famous 
story about the Black Panthers staying up late listening to 'Ballad of 
a Thin Man'). In this way, rock had tended to be Utopian - it was about 
something bigger than personal taste, or fractional sub-genres, and 
could, at its best, seem to reflect the diversity of the whole culture. 
How perfect that, in the 70s, when progressive arena bands were losing 
all touch with the connection to black music, the name 'rock and roll' 
would be shortened to 'rock' - the new 70s rock band (Styx, Boston, 
etc.) only moved in one white way - had lost the tension, the push and 
pull that made rock and roll so exciting. More and more, popular music 
has become segregated again - rap and soul on one side of the charts, 
the magazine racks and the record company departments and 'rock' and 
alternative on another. There are periodic fits of excitement, when a 
band can seem to bridge gaps between isolated listenerships — 

Nirvana; who had tattooed grunge-rockers moshing beside geeky college 
art-student/REM fans beside fourteen-year-old heavy metal kids beside 
frat boys...or Public Enemy - it was largely the rap-influenced grooves 
which transformed arty 'college rock' into mega-selling 'alternative 
rock' (listen to the beat of 'Smells like Teen Spirit') - but these 
examples are few and far between, and are the exceptions which prove 
the rule. For the most part, it is impossible to think of a rock act 




which could resonate as universally as in the past...things fall apart. 

2. END OF MODERNISM 

Paul McCartney's career has made a lot more sense to me ever since 
Glenn Gass told me about an interview he gave right after 'Sgt. 
Pepper's'. Paul said, in effect, 'We can't take it any further than 
• This is as far as rock can go. If you want us to go any further 
out, we'll have to just start writing bizarre little pseudo-classical 
pieces...' To him, he had taken rock as far as it could go..he had made 
his magnum opus..ao what do you do then? As can be seen clearly on the 
'White Album', what you do then is to approach writing as a formal 
exercise in various 'novel' styles: he has his faux-Beach Boys song 
("Back in the USSR"), his faux-Country song ("Rocky Raccoon"), his 
faux-Twenties song ("Honey Pie"), his 'the loudest song ever'-art 
project ("Helter Skelter"), etc, etc. After a brief detour to "Get 
Back to rock roots, this trajectory is pretty well set throughout 
McCartney's career - a shallow, giitmicky formal 'modernism'. He's dab¬ 
bling in whatever 'new' invention or technology ccrves a long., seeing 
rock's future IN THE FUTURE — in new combinations/flirtations with 
synthesizers, reggae, classical music, etc. What I think is interesting 
is that, on his new album, 'Flaming Pie', he has changed course. After 
kis work on the Beatles' 'Anthologies', he decided to record again 
with all the old vintage gear, in the 'classic' style (albeit 'classic' 
with Jeff Lynn producing! ). The modernism falls away. In the light of 
1997, all the flirtations with synths, etc. look like dead ends - he 
sees the future of rock IN THE PAST. This general pattern can be trans¬ 
posed onto lots of 60s rockers - Neil Young (who, after going through 
his own boring flirtations with synth-rock et al, has settled on simu¬ 
lating the music of 'Neil Young' in re-hash after re-hash), Lou Reed 
(who now produces what he THINKS critics liked about the Velvet Under¬ 
ground; gritty poetic realism about the streets - but without what 
really WAS good about the Velvets; songs) Van Morrison (trying despe¬ 
rately to recapture whatever magic produced 'Astral Weeks'), etc., etc. 
So we see a trend - the 70s and 80s - still looking for some future 
development, still seeing the potential for newness, for surprise - the 
90s - trying to simulate the past. 

3. ALTERNATIVE COUNTRY 

Speaking of simulating the past, the movement of alt.country seems 
unique in the history of rock in that it has absolutely no interest in 
being modem or new at all. It's goals are purely that of the archivist 
- to sound like the past - to duplicate the records of one, narrow 
genre (Gram Parsons, Neil Young et al.) 

4. VINTAGE GEAR 

Dove “' ta ^^^ n 9 with this is the large-scale recognition by everyone that 
vintage gear; old tube amps, compressors, etc. are far superior to 
newer models. Even super-lame companies like Peavey are releasing new 
vintage' reissues. Here again, the movement of modernism - of newer is 






better - is reversed. A tacit recognition that gear, and by extension, 
records sounded better in the past. 


So what if the canon is closed? That certainly wouldn't 
mean that there would be no more rock bands, any more than 
there are no classical composers or representational pain¬ 
ters. But one goes to college to learn how to be a classi¬ 
cal composer - studies the canon - and it is an activity 
relegated to a scholarly class of avid insiders, on the 
fringes of mass culture - almost invisible on the pop cul¬ 
ture sonar. Even jazz, in the past century so alive and 
vibrant is now the domain of Wynton Marsalis tradition¬ 
alism (’’learn the canon!") or directionless, irrelevant 
modernism-for-modernism's sake. And again, you learn it in 
school - it has been codified and standardized to the point 
of banality. It's important, I think, to recognize that 



rock and roll is approaching this same kind of burn-out. 

One must de-mythologize rock to see it as it is - in the 
light of its real, cultural situation. This leaves a lot of 
us in an awkward position - because rock is still the most 
exciting and vibrant art form we've experienced in our 
lifetime - the most potent form of expression and escape in 
our culture. Although it feels stale and dried up, there is 
no new area of equivalent interest to eclipse it. Plus, 
there is always a stubborn hope that maybe it could mean 


something again-indeed, I think it can. But for rock to 


resonate now that, as a system, it is closing its frontiers 
and setting its parameters, one needs to know it as an 
entire system: in its totality. This means, for one thing, 
rejecting the generational model; that all 'grunge', 'lo- 
fi', 'D.I.Y.' artists speak to me - that only new music is 
relevant. One must, I think, attempt to be a kind of archi¬ 
vist, or librarian - but, unlike the alt.country approach, 
which is to fetishize a particular, narrow period - or the 
'hipster' approach, which is to prioritize in terms of 
obscurity or insider-status value - to find a more persona¬ 
lized, qualitative aesthetic scanning device. Here are some 
snapshots which may serve as metaphors for thinking about 
this situation - and may spur ideas about how to approach 
rock as a system. 


I. CONFUCIOUS IN LU 


Ancient China was first unified during the Chou Dynasty (roughly 1040 
BC - 770 BC). The Chou period was remembered as a Golden Age, when all 
of China, in their view, all of the world, was unified and harmonized 
with Heaven. When the Empire was disrupted by "barbarian invasions", 
China fell into a chaotic period of warring between rival states. It 
was during this unsettling time when "the moral and political order 




which had claimed the authority of Heaven" was breaking down that 
Confucius taught in the dukedom of Lu. Confucius saw hiiraelf as the 
preserver of the culture of the Chou dynasty, pouring over old records 
and court documents, and performing the songs and ceremonies of the 
Chou. The study and performance of these 'Golden Age' Chou traditions 
and ceremonies was raised to the level of sacred rite, informing all 
aspects of life. "The Confucian gentleman moves with an effortless 
grace within the framework of fixed convention..." ("...the "performance 
utterance", ... undermined the assumption that language either describes 
what objectively is or evokes emotion or action. Such formulas as 'I 
promise to...' or '1 choose...', the judge's 'Guilty' or the 'I do' of the 
marriage ceremony, do not describe an action, nor do they evoke it; the 
utterance of the words is itself the act. Performative speech or ges¬ 
ture assumes a context of accepted convention, whether unforraulated (as 
when one reads the significance of a minute variation in a handshake or 
a smile) or overly developed as the ritual within which 'Guilty!' or 'I 
do!' acquires the force of an irrevocable deed.) Using the Chou tradi¬ 
tions as a strict contextual etiquette, they became like a constant, 
multi-leveled mantra. The focus on an 'arbitrary' aesthetic (the Chou) 
freed the Confucian to put awareness at a higher level; to find subtler 
aesthetics in ceremony and music, because the essentials were pre¬ 
determined. Confucius turned the minutiae of an out-of-date aesthetic 
into a highly choreographed rite, embodied and performed in everyday 
life. Though the rigidity, or conservatism of such an aesthetic can 
appear stifling, one must keep in mind that rules and limitations are 
not necessarily anathema to creativity (see Haiku, Ringo). (All quotes 
from A.C. Graham, Disputera of the Tao, Open Court, 1989) 

2. BORGES IN ARGENTINA 

Jorge Luis Borges was a brilliant writer, bom in Buenos Aires, Argen¬ 
tina in 1899. Although living in Argentina, Borges had "no spiritual 
homeland", he was an avid student of world literature —"Borges has read 
everything, and especially what nobody reads any mores the Cabalists, 
the Alexandrine Greeks, medieval philosophers." Borges had an amazing 
encyclopedic knowledge of the works of Western literature, but his 
relative disconnection from it (living in Argentina) gave him the 
ability to see it as slightly foreign — thus to see it as a totality, 
to be able to play with it in new and surprising ways. (For example, he 
takes a metaphor ["God is an infinite sphere whose center is 
everywhere, whose circumference is nowhere"] and traces its trajectory 
through the ages, through twelfth-century French theologians, Arab 
astronomers, etc., etc.) Borges is like the exile who can see his own 
culture like no one at heme. (Quotes from the introduction to Borges' 
Labyrinths, New Directions, 1964) 

3. THE BEATLES IN LIVERPOOL 

The old story of John and Paul buying rock and roll 45s from American 
sailors in that nowhere English port town points again to the special 
freedom of being just far enough outside of the system to be able to 
see it in striking, original ways. While the Beatles were playing all 








night in Hamburg, rock and roll in the States was perceived as a dead 
end - a passing fad - a closed system. The Beatles' great originality 
came, paradoxically, frcm amazing simulation - they were white, work¬ 
ing-class English kids who could sing just like black American rock and 
r&b stars (Little Richard, Staokey Robinson, etc.) Like the Stones, they 
were brilliant at playing this foreign music — and this was the initial 
measuring stick for English rock bands; how well could they cover the 
American standards. And rock and roll must have seemed so utterly 
foreign; what are the words to 'Long Tall Sally' about? Who is Little 
Richard, and how and why does he sing like that? But the foreignness of 
rock allowed the Beatles to interpret it in personal ways, and to throw 
themselves into it with reckless abandon. But because of the foreign¬ 
ness of the music, and because the Beatles weren't just posing - they 
cared passionately, and threw themselves into the music - what they did 
couldn't help but be original. Later, when they self-consciously added 
'English' qualities to their music (the faux-English music hall of 
'Good Day Sunshine', etc.) it seemed like an over-compensation; "She 
Loves You" had already perfectly embodied an indescribable alchemy 
between worlds. 
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REVIEWS 


Intro to Airlift 


Red Dawg 7"/Liliel Copgn Trust 7"/In All Directions 7" 


Just when you thought it was impossible to get excited about a new 
band, along ccxnes Intro to Airlift. In the space of about two years and 
about three singles, Intro have managed to create their own distinctive 
sound, completely outside of national trends and even local ones. 

On their self-titled, five-song Red Dawg 7", a lot of Intro # s 
trademarks take their first form - the Jam/early-Who trebly guitar 
tones «r>d aggressive chord strunining, the innovative rhythm section 
performances and extended instrumental sections - all in the context of 
strong, idiosyncratic songwriting. These instrumental sections (on 
• System Gone Awry' for example) are quite an achievement - I can # t 
think of another band who could pull this kind of thing off and main¬ 
tain interest and excitement (well, maybe Television). Their instru¬ 
mental approach is simple and effective - Pete lays down a groove and 
Eli will chime away on guitar (sometimes reminiscent of the droney 
guitars of PIL's 'Metal Box') while Marty's bass lines ccme to the 
fore, alternating between playing melody lines and constructing chord 
progressions with fat chords (not unlike Mission of Burma)• In other 
words, they do what every good power troika oughta - take an extremely 
limited medium, keep what works about it (melody, grooves, structure) 
and then tweek all possible variables to come up with an individual 


sound. 

Lyrically, Intro tend to go back and forth between bizarre inside 
jokes (which are still interesting to hear), Mod-esque calls to the 
dance floor ("get your wing-tips on your feet/we're gonna have a good 
tima all right!") and earnest, populist pleas ("we've broken away from 
your rules!"). All are delivered in Eli's direct, unaffected, deadpan 
voice. Like Intro in general, Eli's vocals are unmistakable, personal, 
quirky yet classic. 

Intro have one song on a Liliel Copgn Trust single; a four-band 
split with Pretty Pony, Sway-Kiss and Panoply Academy Glee Club. 

Intro's song is 'This and What Not', and it's strangely catchy and 
seductive. That's despite (because?) the fact that Intro doesn't seem 
to take the song very seriously - they've switched instruments and 
there's a clunky false start ("Wait, I'm not ready yet!"). This sense 
of off-handed humor adds a lot to the Intro experience (see the liner 


notes on the singles). 

Intro's new three-song single called 'The Music of Intro to 
Airlift', on the In All Directions label is the band's crowning achie¬ 
vement. They've done what so few bands manage to do — take a quantum 
leap forward in playing, songwriting, etc, while staying true to what 
they've always been about (and not taking themselves too seriously). 

The three songs on the single are on a whole new level of intensity in 
terms of performance and songwriting, especially 'Ed Is On No Side'. 
Lyrically, 'Ed....' breaks new ground - it doesn't fit in to the afore¬ 
mentioned Intro lyrical categories - and it has an urgency about it, a 
need to connect, which is airplified by the urgency of the music. Musi¬ 
cally, it is strikingly new, without seeming unnatural, and it features 






their tightest playing and roost powerful instrumental sections to date. 
In short - a masterpiece! 

But you get more! 'Too Easy' may be their best pop song, and the 
definitive statement on college. And 'Because You're New' is an epic 
encyclopedia of grooves and riffs - Intro working on all cylinders (and 
features another Intro trademark - the killer outro). 

Unfortunately, the future of Intro to Airlift is in question, as Eli 
has left the state. But it's not too late to get all the singles, and 
realize that SOMETHING IS (was?) HAPPENING! 


We see the simplest 
possible shapes. 

Jonathan Fire Eater 
TREMBLE UNDER BOOM LIGHTS 
WOLF SONGS FOR LAMBS 

Trashy, tuneless and IT ROCKS! IT ROLLS! You could DANCE to this! 
The beats are primal, sludgy but taut, swinging and relentless. All 
the players (guitar, organ, drums & bass) are amazing, and the instru¬ 
ments have distinctive tones — not just noise — that are closer to old 
R&B recordings than anything, while also copping seme textural tricks 
of the synth age. A punkish take on the roots of R&R that does not, 
like the Blues Erections of recent years, resort to caricature. This 
band reanimates some kind of forgotten essence of rock and roll. 

But then there are the vocals. The singer has an outrageous, ever- 
changing accent, an amalgam of scary, intense rock stars — the Cramps 
here, Mick Jagger there, Black Francis, the Clash. I don't entirely 
puke, I guess because the beat is so good; and because his voice, like 
those singers at their best and unlike many imitators, is a rhythmic 
force of its own. The lyrics are, unfortunately, quite intelligible, 
and contain a lot of imagery involving dead & missing persons, rock- 
star fantasies, "life on the edge" kinda stuff. Bottom line, I would 
prefer a dub mix. Their live show has been described as "ghoulish, 
like the Cramps but more stoned" and, listening to these lyrics, it 
does seem that being scary — sort of ghoul-glam — is one of this 
band's main MOs. To be sure, their growing popularity in the "punk" 
scene is largely thanks to this layer of pose. But that's not why I 
like em. 

The Moles INSTINCT 59 

I reviewed this record last ish and am now embarrassed for using the 
review as an excuse for GBV-bashing. It was a shallow comparison. What 
strikes me new are not the "Bowie-isms" (entirely in my imagination) 
but the queer ways songwriter Richard Davies uses repetition, especial¬ 
ly on longer songs like "The Red Queen" and "The Crasher". These songs 
are in the form of a helix (3-dimensional spiral). Phrases, themes 
return, each time with an entirely different resonance; "accidental" 
quirks like speech inflections and "missed" beats, repeated with obses¬ 
sive exactness, are charged with significance. Even in the shorter, 
one-cycle songs, repetition is used on a finer scale to build up 
intense structural tension over the space of a few seconds. Art rock 
with a sense of the erotic. (This is the Moles last record ['94]; 
Davies went on to form Cardinal with Eric "Boring" Matthews, and is now 
a solo artist on Sub Pop.) 





WRITING DOWN THE BONES 

Natalie Goldberg, author of Writing Down the Bones 
(Shambhala, Boston & London, 1986), is a writing teacher and 
a student of Zen meditation. Her book will resonate with 
anyone who has wanted to write, in part because she addres¬ 
ses very real, psychological stumbling blocks, and her Zen- 
influenced solutions and exercises are effective and inspi¬ 
ring. The centerpiece of the book, and the one which can 
really change your life, is a daily writing exercise: 

"The basic unit of writing practice is the timed exer¬ 
cise. You may time yourself for ten minutes, twenty minutes, 
or an hour. It's up to you. At the beginning you may want to 
start small and after a week increase your time, or you may 
want to dive in for an hour the first time. It doesn't 
matter. What does matter is that whatever time you choose 
for that session, you must commit yourself to it and for 
that full period: 

1. Keep your hand moving . (Don't pause to reread the 
line you have just written. That's stalling and 
trying to get control of what you're saying.) 

2. Don't cross out . (That is editing as you write. 

Even if you write something you didn't mean to 
write, leave it.) 

3. Don't worry about spelling, punctuation, grammar. 
(Don't even care about staying within the margins 
and lines on the page.) 

4. Lose control. 

5. Don't think. Don't get logical. 

6. Go for the jugular. (If something comes up in your 
writing that is scary or naked, dive right into it. 

It probably has lots of energy.) 

These are the rules. It is important to adhere to them 
because the aim is to burn through to first thoughts, to the 
place where energy is unobstructed by social politeness or 
the internal censor, to the place where you are writing what 
your mind actually sees and feels, not what it thinks it 
should see or feel. Explore the rugged edge of thought. Like 
grating a carrot, give the paper the colorful coleslaw of 
your consciousness." 

You'll be surprised by the effect this simple practice 
can have on your life, as well as by the amazingly raw 
thoughts which will sneak onto paper. Other highlights: 

•"Our senses by themselves are dumb. They take in experience, but they 
need the richness of sifting for a while through our consciousness 
and through our whole bodies. I call this "composting". Our bodies 
are garbage heaps* we collect experience, and from the decomposition 
of the thrown-out eggshells...of our minds come nitrogen, heat, and 
very fertile soil. Out of this fertile soil bloom our poems and 
stories. But this does not come all at once. It takes time. Continue 
to turn over and over the organic details of your life until seme of 








them fall through the garbage of discursive thoughts to the solid 
ground of black soil." 

"It is important to separate the creator and the editor or internal 
censor when you practice writing, so that the creator has free space 
to breathe, explore, and express. If the editor is absolutely annoy¬ 
ing and you have trouble differentiating it from your creative voice, 
sit down whenever you need to and write what the editor is saying; 
give it full voice - "You are a jerk,. I'm embarrassed, you have 
nothing valuable to say, and besides you can't spelL.." Sound famili¬ 
ar? The more clearly you know the editor, the better you can ignore 
it. After a while, like the jabbering of an old drunk fool, it 
becomes just prattle in the background. Don't reinforce its power by 
listening to its empty words. If the voice says, "You are boring," 
and you listen to it and stop your hand from writing, that reinforces 
and gives credence to your editor • That voice knows that the term 
boring will stop you dead in your tracks, so you'll hear yourself 
saying that a lot about your writing. Hear "You are boring" as 
distant white laundry flapping in the breeze. Eventually it will dry 
up and someone miles away will fold it and take it in. Meanwhile you 
will continue to write." 


• .metaphor...is not saying that an ant is like an elephant...No. 
Metaphor is saying the ant is an elephant... So metaphor must ccme 
from a very different place than that of the logical, ..ntelligent 
mind. It comes from a place that is very courageous, willing to step 
out of our preconceived ways of seeing things and open so large that 
it can see the oneness in an ant and an elephant." 

Of 

• "Verbs cure very important. They cure the action and energy of a 
sentence....Try this exercise. Fold a sheet of paper in half the 
long way. On the left side of the page list ten nouns. Any ten... 

Now turn the paper over to the right column. Think of an occupation; 
for example, a carpenter, doctor, flight attendant. List fifteen 
verbs on the right half of the page that go with that position.... 

Open the page. You have nouns listed in a row down the left side and 
verbs listed on the right. Try joining the nouns with the verbs to 
see what new combinations you can get, and then finish the senten¬ 
ces, casting the verbs in the past tense if you need to." 

My only criticism of the book is that, since it is presen¬ 
ted as such a personal, inward journey, at times the book 
seems like 'Natalie Goldberg's Journal Entries' - it feels 
like 'too much Natalie'! This is overwhelmingly true of her 
follow-up book, Wild Mind. But for the most part, her own 
personal example and anecdotes make sense, and serve as good 
illustrations of her points. 

Because Goldberg presents writing as a Zen practice, the 
book is always working on two levels; a how-to-write book, 
and a how to "penetrate your life and become sane" book. By 
making writing a means, not just and end in and of itself, it 
gets freed up in a remarkable way: you can see writing as 
being ABOUT something - about your life - not life as some¬ 
thing to be manipulated in order to make you write. It de¬ 
mystifies the suffering artist ("Life is suffering" - the 
Buddha) - you don't need to create suffering to write, you 
just have to be alive. 






Crossword by "Colonel Pokey” 




I. MALCOLM JAMAL WARNER’S CHARACTER 
ON THE COSBY SHOW 

6. CLOTHING TO AN EDUCATED RICH PERSON 

II. WHERE YOU LEARN GEOMETRY AND HOW 
TO ROLL A JOINT (INIT.) 

13. THE WHY STORE ARE THE END OF_ 

14. SMELLS BAD 

15. _ARENT VERY FUN SOMETIMES 

17. ANGERS OR ANNOYS (LIKE MIKE & JOE) 

18. 

19. TYPE OF POOL 

20. SPINS 

21. SHORTER THAN LP 

22. HAD BEARD 
27. IS COLD 

28.1_THE WHY STORE TO MAKE LOVE TO 

MY EARS 

29. THE PERFECT WORD SOME SAY [??? -ed.] 

30. HOW MANY LOCAL ROCK STARS DOES IT 
TAKE TO MAKE YOU LAUGH? 

32. 'IS' IN SPANISH 

33. HOLDS BOOBS 

35. 'FAITH' IN SPANISH 

36. THINK TEETH 

37. POP STAR THAT DOESN'T MAHER 
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40. WRITER ELLIOT 

41. PADDLE 

42. O'ER TO A LAYMAN 

46. 4 WORDS THAT SOMEBODY FAMOUS PROBABLY 
SAID IN A MOVIE OR SOMETHING 

49. GROCERY STORE CHAIN 

50. TIRED SANTA SAYS... 

51. LONGER THAN E.P.S 

52. THE, PLURAL, IN SPANISH 

53. A LOT 

54. SHORT WORD 

55. CORRECT PRONUNCIATION OF 'JANIS' 

58. ICE_ (TWO WORDS) 

60. THE WHY STORE SHOULD 

63. FAKE 

64. HOW I FEEL WHEN I SEE THAT RUGGED SINGER OF 
THE WHY STORE 

65. MELLENCAMP PLAYS THESE 

66. THIS' IN SPANISH 

67. MORE GLOOMY (LIKE FIONA APPLE ROLLING 
NAKED IN VIDEOS) 

68 . 

DOWN 

1. OR TREAT 

2. 'WATCH' IN SPANISH 

3. THEY MAKE A FINE SAUSAGE THOUGH 
MISSPELLED (2 WORDS) 

4. DEEMS WORTHY 

5. WRITE HOP 

6. TED KENNEDY IS/WAS_(3 WORDS) 

7. CARDS PREDICTING FUTURE [not exactly —ed l 


8. IT IS SOMETIMES SCARY AND SOMETIMES 

FUN TO_ACID (2 WORDS) 

9. IT IS 

10. WORE AWAY AS IN WATER TO A ROCK 

11. BOWLING BALLS HAVE THEM 

12. STEP OVER IT, TO A POET 

16. THE SINGER FROM THE WHY STORE IS HOT 
LIKE COUSIN_ 

23. COMES OUT DICK 

24. MR. NEWMAN 

25. PAYMENTS OWED 

26. PARTIES AND FUN AND DRUGS AND SUCH 
YOU DUMMY 

31. STGIGATSNE BACKWARDS 

33. THE WHY STORE ARE_ (INIT.) 

34. HELPS DRUNK PEOPLE I GUESS (INIT.) 

37. MAKE WATER HOT 

38. RAH RAH_ 

39. BOOB LADY PARTON 

43. SOMETIMES THEY ARE SUPER 

44. IRRELEVANT PUNK ROCK BAND 

45. MAY HE PROTECT US FROM HIS FOLLOWERS 

47. ARCHERS OF_ 

48. DIY FACIAL EXPRESSION (2 WORDS) 

50. YELL 

56. 'IS IN’ BACKWARDS 

57. IS (HOPEFULLY) [NOT] GREEN 

59. LIKE JOHN MELLENCAMP 

60. _ NANA 

61. ED JOHNSON-_ 

62. GREEDY CORPORATION OR PSYCHIC ENERGY 


























































































































F.Y.I. THESE ARE FREE NOT ADVERTISEMENTS 



intro to airlift 
“the music of’ 

three infectious songs 
by this sensational 
mod trio 


three dollars from 
in all directions 
pobox 1223 
bloomington, in 
47401 

checks payable to: 
seth mahern 

in the works: 
ice nine 7” 
panoply academy 8 track 




The Kick the Can Comp Intro to Airlift • Sway Kiss 
Panoply Academy Glee Club • Pretty Pony 
Send $3 to LiLiel Copgn Trust POBox 1881 Bloomington, IN 47402 

COMING SOON 4fe 

TunewayS 

CASSETTE MAIL SERVICE || Spring 98 


Marty Green 


Between Plans 
(songs, fancies) 


The United States 

Three 

Neighborhood Association 

(home demos, 94-97) 


LonPaul Ellrich 


XXXXX? vols. 1-3 





Marmoset^___ 

Our world and its Peoples 
(home recordings, 95-97) 


Josh Seib_ 

MpMM# Josh Seib 
(home symphonies) 


Vess Ruhtenberg, ed. 

"To Steve: Get the Downstairs 
Finished" (Found recordings) 


AVAILABLE FEB.I 


$3 ppd. 


TUNEWAYS Y/A 

C-60 featuring above artists & more 


5201 N. Penn. Indpls, IN 46220 


SUBSCRIBE FOR INFO: tunewaysG aol. 


com 
















































Artist: 



Title:Item Price 


Old Pike 

Old Pike EP 

CD (new) 

$8 

Possum Dixon 

Live DOUBLE 7" 

2x7"(new) 

$5 

United States Three 

She's The Word 

CD 

$10 

United States Three 

le temps du tempo 

CD 

$10 

United States Three 

le temps du tempo 

1 " 

$3 

The Mysteries Of Life 

Focus On The 
Background - EP 

CD 

$8 

The Mysteries Of Life 

Anonymous Tip EP 

CD (new) 

$8 

John P. Strohm 

Caledonia 

CD 

$10 

Transportation 

Transportation 

CD 

$10 

El Nino 

El Nino 

CD 

$10 

the lovemeknots 

Setting Noises 

CD 

$10 

Fabric 

Let's Play 

7" 

$3 


Holiday Sale: The Flat Earth Sampler, Galileo Was Wror 
Please Add $1.80 first 1‘em, $lEa. addtl. 
IN residents add 8% sales tax 


records 


ig ONLY $5 

for postage. 


Send completed order form and check or money Order to: 
Flat Earth Records, 6900 °outh Gray Rd.,Indpls., IN 46237. 


Kf 


secretly Canadian 

RECORDS 

1701 n. maple st. blmgtn, in 
(812) 334-2499 erweddle@indiana.edu 


COMING SOON. 

Omn FfCHorr IMrMor Parte* cd. Atmn 'Oarman Water* crVtp 
JwaM ELar*AMT« ful-length od. Tax Baorxaaa 7*. 

4 7404 ,um PtMC ' Th * Fa ' ol Atom: A Th *“' °" En,ropy ‘ ^ 


JUNE PANIC "GLORY HOLE* cd »io 

ve wore out our tape ao we made a cd. hit eeventh album in five yeart if 28 songs of north dakota four- 
track mine June a emotive voice and songs take you back to the recea* of your Ufe that you only wi*h 
Ionely >U 9Q PrW * *° unfor 8 ivini fr- b * droom mu,,c for lht> <* r »nd iouL and you thought you weren't 

ATIVIN "MODERN GANG READER*/“LARKIN" 7- S4 

two 1 intricate compositions that weave jazz stylistics and denae guiura to form a harsh yet delicate aural 
landscape, a progression form their debut ep pillt v*. planes, this is the sound of evolution. 9C3 

SONGS: OHIA cd/i P sio /#9 

take a voice from the days of yesteryear when voices still had wings and spindle its yarn with songs from 
even further back when the song, and paths they travelled in stiin,ad taift. this is what ohia offefi on this 
plate, this muck-anudpated debut album. Ip contains an extra song. SC4 

MPONIZE ELEPHANTS "BOB’S BACON BARN" cd sio 

behold the medieval hluegrass of this 9-piece bloomington band, backwoods tradition and circus culture 
ooUide. where bill monroe and carl stalling stub their toes exists t stone underwhich these goblins dwelL 

INTRO TO AIRLIFT/JUNE PANIC , P m cd $7 

ir.rs • irlifl • nd fiva *7 i une panic- and you catch yourself wishing you could 

asTucL b t mtr ° d °' lbcy “* eir K mur * like gun* but ride them like pool toys, mod 

june’s h.L" includes 3 >D ewer Kings and 2 from the vaults, “there is a tool" has fm radio written all over it, 
while my ideal bike appears to he the rocker you’ve been waiting for. never again will she leave. SC6 

SONGS: OHIA "HECLA & GRIPER" cd ep s? 

yes. eight newly recorded songs from the ohia just off tour, and the live feel is there ao .tend when you lia- 
ton. some are vithafull band and a few are just the little man and his tenor, and he’s made a lesson of 
passion with this here notebook of songs, so take a gander. 9C8 

MARMOSET "HIDDEN FORBIDDEN" cd « P #7 

faUmg backward to post-punk england, they start behind us in the game though finish first in this match 
of checkers, marmoset double-jump their contemporaries, hurdle guitars, drop the drums and land left of 
center in the winners circle... check-mate. 9C12 


finger on 


DAVE FISCHOFF cassette 94 

fM j UrW h .“ un ^ ue of tapea/guiter/vocals which he blends to form a s 

less collage of sound and emouon. hi* medium is tension, and his mode is his own. he has his fineer 
your tapedeck and there's nothing you can do about it CEl ^ 

CORNELIUS BOOTS TRIO “NEW SERIES ONE" m 

no, the sound you hear is not the collective gasp of the classical community, it’s the 
smooth groove and the romantic aroma of these three classically trained musicians, ve 
two bass clarinets and a drum kit have never sounded so deviant CE2 












































ELAINE’S TOP TEN FAYES OF WEEK 11 /7/97 

1. "Closer to the Stars" 

Geneva 

2. "(Please) Lose Yourself in Me" 

My Bloody Valentine 
3.."No No No" 

Yoko Ono 

4. "Love Like Ours" 

Elastica 

5. "Walk on by" (12 min) 

Isaac Hayes 

6. "These Are the Sad Songs" 

Suede 

7. "Did She Mention My Name?" (excellent 1) 

Dr. John 

8. "Omaha" 

Moby Grape 

9. "Possibly Maybe (Lucy mix)" 

Bjork 

10. "Kandy Korn" 

Cap'n Beefheart & magic band 

11. "Cabinessence" 

the Beach Boys 


MORE REAL NAMES OF REAL BEAUTY PARLORS 



The Place For Hair 
It's Your Hair 

Debra Jean's Entourage of Beauty 
Hair In Motion 
Virtuous Woman Beauty Mall 
Hair Jazz 
Hair Mania 
Hair Joy 

Melissa's New Image 
Sissy's Hair Etc. 

The Hair Garden 
Express Hair 
Perma Hut of Beauty 
Dimensions in Hair 
Janice Annointed Creations 
Hair Talks 
Kelly/Hair 
Prima-Donna International Hair Fashions 
Hair Quest Etc. 

Golden Damsel of Coiffures 









SUBMIT _YOUR AD TO nonostalg@aol.com PLEASE 

the e-mail list for Indiana underground” lock - shows "has"moved 
To subscribe, send e-mail to majordomo@indiana.edu 
In the body of the message type subscribe indianalshows 
F ° r _ D!?I! swm ah ej n_@ indiana.edu 

TOURING BANDS AND DRIFTERS:” ~Ea~t~ Your ~Way~ Across ~~ 
The USA, by Jane & Michael Stern, is the ultimate 
guide to road food. Leave the interstates and 
n itelife districts behind; save money; eat more 
veggies; and encounter the real landscapes and 
flavors of the places you visit. Using this book 
can actually change the quality of life. 

road food option is Engine Manifold Cuisine (author unknown) 
which explains how to cook home-style meals under the hood of your van 
while you drivel Haven't tried this. 

$$$ WANTED $$$ Daisy Glaze fan club newsletters, circa ‘95 
_T°_buy^borro^ LonPaul (317)251-2575 lpellrich@aol.com 

looking for old indiana punk rock records.. .the gizmos, the panics”,”the 
jetsons, dow jones & the industrials, steve kolwalski, the nids ... i’m 
willing to^pay fair prices., contact seth (812) 323-2981 

INDPLS LIBRARY SELLS BOOKS AWAY "CHEAP ! 

Sales in 1998: Jan 16-18 March 13-21 May 15-17 
July 17-25 September 18-20 November 6-14 

_ OM S_0_ N.'_MEp}pjAN_ f 7. WHM run* 

CONCERTS AT TRINITY CHURCH. 33rd & Meridian St, Indpls. Trinity’s dark, almost medieval 
intenor is a feast for the senses, particularly in contrast to the cold, noisy street outside. Colorful designs and 
icons grace the room, the walls of which are made of some kinda green clay. To enjoy a musical program 
here is to put the Church in the service of your pleasure. 

Sun Jan 18 7PM baroque quartet with countertenor 
Sun Feb 1 7PM organ recital w/ guest instrumentalists 

Sun Feb 22 7PM concert of sacred music, incl. Vaughan-Williams’ Hymns for Tenor & Viola 
_Sun^May 3^ 7PM^ Handel^&^Bach w/ choir & chamber orchestra 

Christ Church Cathedral, on the NNE comer oTMonument Circle, is"not"as"pretty as"Trinity"andTJas a" 
more typical, uptight church-going atmosphere, but their concerts are more elaborate. I saw a Benjamin 
Bntten piece last winter which was quite modem and trippy, with a bit of a homo-erotic edge it seemed. 

Lenten concerts, choral & instrumental, Fri noons starting Feb 27 

Fri Mar 6 NOON String quartet 

Sun Mar 22 4PM J.S.Bach St Matthew Passion 

MOZART FEST: Sat Apr 25 7:30PM, Sun 26 4PM, Mon 27 7:30PM 

Sun May 17 4PM String quartet 


Noam Chomsky is America's greatest dissident intellectual as well as a 
pioneer in the science of linguistics. The fact that he is marginal¬ 
ized by the mainstream as a crank is only to be expected. Read his 
analyses of US policies, capitalism and the media, and suddenly the 
world begins to make sense ... a terrifying, yet empowering knowledge!! 
There are over TEN MEGABYTES of text, along with audio files, hyper¬ 
texts and more at the Noam Chomsky Archive: www.worldmedia.com 
















Max ErnstiiJ 


‘The fairy-tale of the artist’s creativity I{ 


is western culture’s last 


erstition. 


su 
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